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Mental Anatomy. 


_—e 
BY LAROY SUNDERLAND. 


There is no human being but of whom more 
or less good may be spoken. The notion as to 
total depravity, when affirmed of manhood, is 
not true. In one function, or in a series of ac- 
tions that spring from avarice, the depravity, in 
that behalf, may indeed be total. Cupidity may 
so predominate in a given course of conduct as 
totally to annihilate magnanimity and kindness, 
in that case. 

That violated pledge of which I complain, I 
do most deeply deplore, and far beyond any 
grief L ever felt forthe loss of property. What 
is aman profited if he gain a fortune by an act 
of meanness? The the mind 
which can be tempted and controlled by an op- 
portunity to do wrong, is the ‘‘evil” most to be 
deplored. For diseases in the body, various and 
contradictory medicines are offered by the doc- 
And ministers of religion tell us that 


condition of 


tors. 


faith inthe blood of one who died nearly two 


thousand years ago is the cure for all discases 
of the soul. 

In the the practice of medicine we find the 
necessity of an acquaintance with anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and hygiene. So in 
treating of human conduct, we need a thorough 
knowledge of mental anatomy and spiritual eti- 
ology. Any default in the integrity of charac- 
ter is a disaster for which no pecuniary consid- 
eration could compensate. What is hoarded 
wealth in exchange fora breach of trust? What 
is a fortune when acquired by a mean action? 
What is the whol: world when it comes as the 
price of honesty? What is gained when a man 
loses his integrity of character by filling his 
purse with gold? We need not ignore the 
vood traits there may be in the disposition of 
one who has done us wrong; albeit, goodness of 
consideration 
The pain is 
blow comes the 
We never trust those 


character cannot be plead as a 
for the mitigation of damages. 


more severe when the from 
hand of one you loved. 
whom we know to be bad men; we rely only 
upon those whom we believe to be good. Those 
who disappoint us most are our own relations 
and such as we have most loved. 

Opportunities make us known to ourselves 
and others. All men are good, truthful and 
honest until a convenient opportunity is offered 
for them to be otherwise. Good men them- 
selves do not know how much temptation they 
resist the trial; and it 
is the opportunity that gives force to temptas 
Burke that no 


species of property can be secure when it be- 


can until they have 


tion. Hence, the remark of 
comes an object large enough to tempt the cu- 
pidity of avaricious power. The first 
a crime is often suggested by the opportunity 
for committing it. The opportunity fora breach 
of trust becomes a force that overpowers the 
What a good man may do, 
determined beforehand 


idea of 


sense of right. 
therefore, cannot be 
from his conscientiousness alone; we must take 
into the account his love of money and the op- 
It is 
the wrong doer who knows the higher law that 
No one 


portunities afforded him for embezzlement. 


is to be *‘*beaten with many. stripes.” 
ean know what he may be tempted to do until 
he has felt the power which a good opportunity 
becomes to him. ‘The power to do wrong gen- 
erates the cupidity, and when the crime is com- 
mitted the mind is in a fitting condition for self- 
justification. Selt-defense is the first law of 
nature. 

It is said if our foresight were as good as our 
That in- 


dut there is neither foresight nor after- 


aftersight we should not so often err. 
deed! 
sight by which we may be secured against the 
possibilities of temptation. We cannot foresee 
what would prove to be a temptation, because 
no human foresight can determine the variety 
and the nature of future contingencies, nor how 
they will operate upon the mind in any given 
ease. One T trusted had it in his power to do 
mie A greater wrong than any other human being 
could do. When Tcommitted that trust to him, 
he was honest, and so he remained trustworthy 
until that opportuntty came, and to its power he 
yielded. ‘The opportunity could not have been 
aeerievous wrong 
The 


green- 


foreseen. Has he done me 
Ihe has 
wrong to me is 
backs. 
me than silver or gold. 


done himself a greefer wrong. 


not to be estimated in 


Do you say that his conduct may have been | 


hasty and without due consideration as to its 
moral turpitude? Yes, but 
shades the color of my grief extends over the 
space of two years! AC period long enough, 
surely, for me to learn how much he considered 


my friendship worth. Henee, that uneasy teel- 


ing of suspense which his conduct has produced : | 


wsense of uncertainty and insecurity like what 


one may be supposed to feel when he finds the 


earth moving from beneath his feet. 
my own. Nor can the advantage taken of that 
opportunity be justified by the indigence of the 
one who did it. He is in good business. has a 


Vigorous constitution, and his arm is strong. 
No fecling of insecurity disturbs his repose. 
His daily bread and the comtorts of his ‘ssceond 
manhood” ate provided tor. And this is one of 
the cases from which we may learn how great 
that power is which an opportunity exerts over 
the human mind a rorek whieh ignores all the 
love relations: itannihilates friendship and svim- 
pathy, filial affection, respect: for the intirmities 
of age, and the love of justice. Nay. it gener- 
ates meanness, amoral tarat tor which science 
has discovered no remedy. Nor does it avail to 
be told that generosity is a cureefor breach of 
trust while we are continually confronted with 
the fact that generosity, asa medicine, no pow or 
on earth can compel any man to take. 

Do you marvel that Tshould now see a cloud 
of thick darkness settling down upon iy hum- 
ble abode? Like the pall of death the shades 
tall upon the path my weary feet are now com- 
pelled to travel. ‘The. staff on which trom my 
youth up Thad become so accustomed to lean 
when toil-worn and full of care, has by one fell 
stroke been smitten from my hand. — In this dis- 
tress L call aloud, but no one answers, and I hear 
nothing but the echoes of my own notes of sor- 
row. Pitfalls and thorns beset me on every side, 
and T raise my fading eves to heaven in vain for 
Alas! 


have reached to these thirsty lips a cup so verv. 


one ray of light. that fate should at last 
very bitter as this! 
Qutvey. Mass. 
An Easy Lot. 
Alas! where shall we find such? Here and 
there one seems to swing ina hammock made 
of “woven air,” or to float without resistances 
from point to point, all wants supplied minus 
effort, and being a grand holiday. 
small portion of mankind, however, come with- 
in this circle. and those who have been admitted 


A very 


Unilinching fidelity is worth more to | 


the conduct which | 


And all} 
this has come upon me not through any fault of | 


do not always remain there, but are driven out 
from Paradise for the healthy development of 
natural faculties. 

There is no security against the ills of life. 
Here is a man kind, willing, generous, the 
staunch support of his family—fever or paralysis 
transforms our friend into a cripple. Through 
will, he can still do something. Who is to fur- 
nish the balance? The wife petted from infancy 
comes to the rescue. In some midnight watch- 
ing she lays her plans, and when matured dili- 
gently sets about to prosecute them. She be- 
comes in turn protector to her husband, educa- 
tor to her children, and carries on an establish- 
ment which astonishes all who know her. 
Constant nursing and excessive care make her 
wakeful, and so she fails to experience the 
oblivion of sound sleep and the regeneration 
which ensues therefrom. She has never had to 
manage and economize, and all these mysteries 
are to be learned. Still, she flinches not, and 
the delicate lady becomes a hereulean woman 
in her transactions. Early and late she is at 
her post, and the word ease seems banished 
forever from her vocabulary. Her influence 
sannot be lost. How ‘she may inspire her 
sons and daughters, what amends they can 
hereafter make for her continued sacrifices, 
and the sanctification which might come to all 
through their misfortune, remains yet to be seen. 
The spirit right, no mean fruit can follow. 

To the majority daily bread is in answer to 
daily toil, and in the present state of society we 
see the wisdom of this arrangement. Few 
make good use of leisure—and so employment 
for the mass is better than idleness. Time will 
bring culture, noble aspirations, and materially 
alter the relation of labor to capital. In the 
interim vexed questions will elicit thought, and 
so help on the period of deliverance. 

Fortune is fickle, and she is constantly slip- 
ping the chair from under us, as schoolmates at 


play. We are up at one epoch and down at 
another. Now our kite flies high, then gets 


tangled in atree, the lantern is dashed out, the’ 
string breaks, the bobs are torn off, it comes to 
the ground shorn of its pristine beauty. We 
commence anew, and, after hard struggle, see a 
streak of light in the distance, when lo! a 
flood sweeps house and cattle into the river, and 
we stand perhaps without shoes. Again we 
start determined to match our fate, when smoke 
and red-hot cinders hem us in, and we searcely 
save the hair of our head, and are stripped of 
We cannot pause, we pick 
At this 
juncture, a sense of the comical is an immense 
We have hitherto been bowed down, we 


every convenience. 
ourselves up, and try another tack. 


help. 
have received our decrees as providences, we 
have sighed, prayed and yielded. We admit all 
this now, but we must put on more unique ar- 
mor, we must laugh and toss off the vapors. “1 
should die,” said a shrewd woman, ‘‘if I could 
not turn my poverty into ridicule. T am so 
amused to see how I have to twist, turn, con- 
trive, how plead for work wherewith to procure 
mere nutriment, and almost excite wonder that 
I cannot live on gas, and yet I do after all, tor 
nonsense is ofien my substitute for a loaf.” In 
our curious detect 
how much we consider imperative which is 


straits we essentials, and 


really only an encumbrance. Superfluitics are 
all correct in their place, but we can be happy 
without them. The desideratum is to be supe- 
rior to circumstances. There is a manhood 
and womanhood which rises in) proportion to 
disaster, afflictions, hard-luck. It should be our 
purpose to retain this at all cost and hazard. It 
is serious to be needy, screwed, pressed down— 
to use every exertion and not be equal to ordin- 
ary requirements, to have a large heart and 
empty purse, to have tastes which cannot be 
gratified. It is a solemn fact to reach a high 
altitude, and, while surveying our possessions or 
enjoying rare privileges, to be thrown from our 
balloon, and barely escape annihilation. Gen- 
uine courage is indispensable for the common 
battle of existence, and the most favored should 
not be envied. How much more is called for in 
the exigencies which death, accident, financial 
crises, hurricanes, conflagrations and utter fail- 
ure of crops demand. 

Before the fury of the clements we are mere 
bantlings. Prostrate by disease we are alike 
| powerless, but in fair contest there is something 
We may 
| be hacked, hewn and burned, but the vital spark 





lin us which should never succumb. 


our vlements, and that we must 
Nothing can 


contains all 
allow to assert its prerogative. 
Ftouch the invulnerable, and it will at last escape 
{the earthly and put on the radiant garments of 
| immortality. we shall acknowl- 
ledge what trials have done for us, and from our 


“Over there,” 


inmost say amen to the crucibles through which 


jwe have passed. 





| Our Indian Policy. 
Seeretiry Delano, of the Interior Depart- 
of the clearest-headed, as well as 


ment, one 


able and liumane, of our public men, has been 


j 
| 
| 


| speaking at Hariford of the efforts of the gov- 
‘ernment to solve the Indian problem. He said 
that at first the President found it impossible to 
j say What mode of proceeding should be adopted; 
but he struck the chord and key when he said 
jthat we should civilize the Indians and make 
them citizens; and from that point he has 
started and labored in the work, and he desired 
He knew 


enough about the hearts of the peeple to know 


the public’s prayers and sympathies. 


that they will not stop here in doing justice to 
the poor remnant of the nations of America. 
Nor did Ae stop here. One ot the first things 
that he did was to unite with him in the accom- 
plishment of this great work of civilization and 
ellzenship all the religious denominations of 
he country, and he said **We will apportion 
the Indian 
He did not expect. nor did the Secretary, that 


country to these denominations.” 


it would be a perfectly just apportionment. 
We 
took the question out of the arena of politics. 


We must be charitable and forbearing. 


and if the agents pay anything now for their po- 
sitions they pay it to the public and not to 
Tweed. 
ought to be inereased: they don't go among the 


(Laughter.) The salary of these agents 
Indians to steal: and as all law rests upon pub- 
lic opinion, it is for the people to create a pub- 
lic sentiment and appeal to Congress to pay 
these men what they deserve. There are about 
seventy-five agents in the work altogether. He 
could not give the exact number of Indians: 
but there are 142 nations, divided into tribes, 
which are subdivided into bands. 
all about 185,000 souls, exclusive of the Indians 
of Alaska, New Arizona. In 
Alaska there are 75,000, under a higher degree 
Probably there 
are 5,000 in the warlike tribes of New Mexico 
and Those immediately under our 
Jurisdiction are divided and put under fifteen 


Mexico and 
of civilization than the others. 


Arizona. 


| Superintendencies, with a gentleman selected to | 


jact overall. They are not all such men as we 


| 
; want, but everything cannot be accomplished in 


There are in | 


a day, especially when one is reversing the 
whole policy of the government. 

The Secretary then said: ‘‘Let me urge that 
when you give us an agent you not only select a 
Christian man, but one who possesses good busi- 
ness qualifications; and when it is necessary to 
make a change, help the government in making 
it, that the right one may be appointed, and 
also help the government by creating a public 
sentiment in favor of paying these men accord- 
ing to the importance of their labors. Difficul- 
ties are to be met in all the steps that we take. 
The tide of emigration to the West is constantly 
increasing. There are about 220,000 square 
miles of land in this country set apart as In- 
dian reservations—a territory equal in extent to 
five such States as Pennsylvauia. The whole 
number of Indians will not exceed 350,000. 
The growing population, which is spreading to 
the Rocky Mountains and beyond, will not 
always endure the tying-up of so much territo- 
ry. Itis permitted now because it is not needed, 
and because, while the Indian leads a nomadic 
life, he must have large tracts on which to kill 
game and feed his tribe; but the coming day of 
civilization throughout the West must circum- 
scribe this territory.” 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Dr. S. G. Howe too mucn INTERROGATED. 
Dr. Howe seems to have had more inquiries 
about San Domingo, since the announcement 
that he would pass the winter there, than he has 
known how to answer. So he writes to the 
New York Times, which started the story, that— 

Men from various parts of the country apply 
to me personally, and by letter, for information 
about the island; for leave to join my party, or 
to offer their services in various capacities. I 
could have a following that would fill the ‘*Ten- 
nessee,” and one functionary that she lacked—to 
wit, a chaplain. Indeed, it is the application 
for such a berth that has induced me to address 
you, and say “Hold! enough!” Tam willing to 
give any information in my power concerning 
Santo Domingo to persons who think of emi- 
grating thither. If the state of my health 
should require me to go to the West Indies next 
winter, IT may, perhaps, enjoy for a few weeks 
the balmy air and delicious sea-bathing of Santo 
Domingo; but I shall not want to take farmers, 
mechanics, miners, traders, speculators or ser- 
vants; and although my sins are manifold, I 
trust I may be able to repent acceptably without 
the aid of a chaplain. 


Timery Hinrs ror LeGisitators.— 
The New Bedford Mercury had, recently, an 
able article on the length of the legislative ses- 
sions. The writer maintained that the expenses 
have gone up from $132,263.30, in 1861, to $335,- 
914.51, in I870—a period of nine years; the 
length of sessions from 99 to 171 days; the pay 
of members for the session from 8300 in 1861, 
to $855 in 1870. And there is another very sug- 
gestive and important fact for the people of the 
State to ponder, and which does not appear in 
the Auditor's report, and that is, that the pay of 
one member of the Missachusetts Legislature 
for 1870 was $193 more than the aggregate pay of 
one member of the other five Legislatures of 
New England! The pay of the Massachusetts 
$855; the aggregate pay of five 
members 2. The aggregate pay of four 
members, one taken from each of the great 
States of New York, Michigan, Illinois and Kan- 
sas, was, in 1869, 8854, being one dollar less 
than the pay of one member in Massachusetts 


Some 


member was 








was $ 


for the same year! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Coroners’ Juries. 

To THe Eprror or THe CoMMNONWEALTH :— 
In a recent issue “Roland” expresses his own, 
and, undoubtedly, the popular, opinion of coro- 
ners’ juries and their verdicts. I agree with 
him in the main, but I desire to see the blame 
of that farcical sham, the coroner’s inquest, fas- 
tened where it rightfully belongs. <A little ex- 
perience has enlightened me somewhat as to the 
working of the system, the results of which are 
not at all unaccountable to one who has been 
behind the scenes. 

In July last I was summoned upon the jury 
of one of the (officially) oldest of the Suffolk 
coroners, to investigate the death of a young 
man who had been killed upon a railway near 
Boston. The jury held five sessions, and ex- 
amined nearly forty witnesses. There being no 
question as to the time and immediate cause of 
the man’s death, the main, and substantially the 
only, question for us was, whether the road or 
its servants were to be charged with negligence. 
The bias of the coroner in favor of the corpor- 
ation was apparent from the first. The super- 
intendent sat at his elbow, dictated his questions 
and shaped the course of the investigation. We 
of the jury were systematically ‘‘choked off” 
in our attempts to get at the truth of the matter 
for ourselves. In short. the proceedings were 
conducted from first to last in the interest of 
the railroad. 
of the testimony, we were about to retire for 
consultation, the coroner, arrogating to himself 
the functions of a judge, undertook to *‘charge” 
us as to the law by which we must shape our 
verdict, and under his 
have been impossible to fasten the blame of the 
affair upon the railroad, although it was evident 
enough to the jury that the man was murdered. 
It happened, however, that among our number 
were two gentlemen who knew that the coro- 


To crown all, when, at the close 


instructions it would 


ners “law” was not law, and advised their 


tellows to that effect. 
implicating the corporation and one of its em- 
Iwas afterward told by the officer who 
served the coroner's reaive that he had been 


The result was a verdict 
ployes. 


warned by that functionary never again to sum- 
mon upon any jury of his cither of the two in- 
dividuals aforenamed. 

The 
blame is not so often with jurors, who are doubt- 


The above is not an exceptional case. 


less honest and tolerably iritelligent men in most 
instances, as with the official by whom they are 
over-ridden and dragooned into subjection and 





| subserviency. The proper duties of a coroner 
| are purely ministerial. 


| Judicial power whatever. 


He is clothed with no 
And when he under- 
a to meddle with the verdict of his jury, 
| cither as to law or fact. he oversteps the limit 
jot his authority. Yet this is not infrequently 
i done. 

| This state of things is partially, at least, at- 
tributable to the imperfections of the statute, by 
| which it is made the duty of a railroad corpora- 


} 


tion upon whose premises a fatal accident oc- 


| curs to notify a coroner, who shall thereupon 
hold an inquest. The perquisites, accruing to 
that official, from a single inquest amount to no 
| inconsiderable sum. Now, if the railroad au- 
| thorities find that the inquests of Coroner A. are 
| resulting in verdicts damaging to the reputation 
| and interests of theri corporation, they immedi- 
| ately transfer their patronage to Coroner B., 
who takes good care that his juries shall never 
make the mistake which took away the loaves 
, and fishes from his neighbor. 





If a coroner’s inquest has any purpose or ob- 
ject under the sun, it is a full, free and perfectly 
untrammelled and impartial investigation of the 
facts in the case under consideration. Instead 
of this the inquest becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, a trial, wherein the cause of an inter- 
ested party may be as adroitly managed, and the 
ends of justice almost as easily and certainly 
defeated, as in a court of law. The difficulty 
might perhaps be remedied by so districting 
counties that each coroner should monopolize 
the business of a certain territory, or by com- 
pensating the officer by salary instead of fees 
and perquisites. At all events, so long as the 
present system is in operation, so long will 
‘“crowners’ ‘quest law” continue the laughing- 
stock it has remained since Shakespeare’s time. 
And when the mismanagement and manipulation 
of coroners’ juries are made impossible—if that 
can be done—their verdicts will speedily reform 
themselves. A. E.:P. 


COMMONALITIES. 


The Republican (Iowa city) says Senator 
Harlan is defeated for reélection by ‘‘the malice 
of his enemies and the folly of his extra 
friends.” The desire to defeat a candidate not 
pledged to him has caused the election of sev- 
eral Democrats. 











One of the interesting events of last week in 
Boston was the sale of the library of Prescott, 
the historian, consisting of six thousand vol- 
umes. There were a good many volumes in the 
Italian language, which were almost given away, 
while several rare books out of print brought 
Among the buyers were Prof. 
Little & 


good prices. 
Longfellow, James Russell 
Brown, and W. H. Piper. 


Lowell, 


The Horticultural School for Women, which 
has been in operation at Newton about a year, 
has been united with the Bussey Institute of Agri- 
culture of Harvad College. It. still preserves 
its corporate existence, however, in order to care 
for its trust funds, the income of which is to be 
paid toward the support of women seeking a 
horticultural education. Under the new man- 
agement the Bussey Institute reecives female pu- 
pils. 

As Secretary Boutwell was entering Steinway 
hall, New York, the other evening, to deliver a 
lecture, he was served with a writ of the Su- 
preme Court at the suit of B. C. Galvin, who 
seeks to recover $2,000,000 for losses which he 
claims to have sustained under Mr. Boutwell's 
The “loss” consists in receiv- 
Joutwell 


financial policy. 
ing no benefit from suggesting to Mr. 
the financial policy which has been so suceess- 
Mr. Galvin is 

in his 


ful under his administration. 


“slightly touched, you know,” upper 
works. 

It has been thought that Harvard College was 
growing liberal, but upon the application of a 
young lady of Nashua, N. H., to be admitted tu 
the law-school a decided negative was given. 
seminaries, 
applicant 
refuses to 


There however, we believe, 
where the 
pleases. Harvard 


lady because it is not common for the sex to 


are 


can study law, if she 


matriculate the 


practice as attorneys, counsellors, or advocates. 
When it has become common, then Harvard will 
turn lassies into lawyers without making any 
objection. And that time is not far distant. 
Some of the students at Amherst, who do not 
want young women associated with them, say 
that the presence of women students would lead 
to an increase of burdensome laws and regula- 
tions, and that their matriculation would lower 
the standard of the college course. As to the 
last statement, all experience proves the con- 
trary. In academies where the two sexes study 
together the girls always take the lead and show 
themselves the brightest scholars, and as for 
more burdensome rules and regulations, the 
tendency is to have fewer rules at all our higher 
institutions of learning, and the mingling of the 
sexes would make na difference in this respect. 
The State Journal, of Austin, Texas, reads 
as though edited by an old-school abolitionist. 
One of its paragraphs says: ‘‘We predict that 
in twelve months after the reélection of Presi- 
dent Grant next year, the Southern Democ- 
racy generally will accept negro-suffrage. De- 
spairing of success through the old Ku-Klux 
channels, they will pretend that they are the 
best friends the colored people ever had, and 
that if it had not been for their rebellion there 
would never have been a war, hence there would 
have been no emancipation, and consequently 
no impartial suffage. Therefore they are enti- 
tled to all the gratitude of every colored voter.” 
Southern sentiment is evidently changing. 

Zion's Herald agrees with us that the Republi- 
can party is indisposed to accept the prohibitory 
platform, but favors a judicious discrimination 
in the entorcemeut of the presentlaw. It would 
have it otherwise, however. The Herald, and 
all other papers as well, should now cease des- 
ignating Mr. Rice as once the P. L. L. eandi- 
date against Gov. Claflin—the fact being that 
Mr. Rice was absent at the time, was never con- 
sulted as to the use of his name, was decidedly 
opposed to it, and was no more responsible for 
its unauthorized adoption by the license men 
than any citizen who finds, some morning, that 
others have been freer with his personal prop- 
erty than with the practice of the cighth com- 
mandment. 

Who wonders that Cadet Smith has a hard 
time of it at West Point when the white scamps 
there treat an associate, not of the proscribed 
class, in this manner, as a bit of hazing: The 
culprits took one of the newly-arrived cadets 
from his bed at night, and led him from the 
building. Here a rope was placed around his 
neck, the rope thrown over a trec, and the un- 
lucky victim was then hoisted, kept hanging 
nearly a minute, and then lowered. Again and 
again was this repeated, until finally, excited, 
trembling, quivering in every nerve, half dead 
with fear, half dead 
from the pain, the poor wretch was allowed to 
For decency’s sake alone. 


and, indeed. more than 


creep back to bed. 
if not for discipline and humanity, four of the 
scoundrels engaged in this outrage were dis- 
missed, and two others less severely punished. 

At @ meeting in Newark, N. 
which was addressed by Senator Wilson of this 
State, that gentleman concluded as follows :— 

The great body of Republicans, I believe, have 
determined to renominate Gen. Grant. [Ap- 
plause.] Itis fashionable to criticise his admin- 
istration, I know, but that is not unusual; the 
complaints during Lincoln's first term were 
quite as great, but the country discovered the 
right. There have been small errors, mistakes: 
but our foreign policy, our Indian policy, the 
maintenance of peace in the South, the reduc- 
tion of taxation, and the payment of the na- 
tional debt, surely stand as glorious offsets to all 
faults. One thing more: that party that has 
worked for twenty years for the right cannot be 
defeated by the wrong. What we can take to 
our closets and present before God; what we can 
with clear heads and honest consciences upon 


J.. recently, 





likely to be wrong, and will need no wrong-do- 
ing to secure it. 

A case illustrating the folly of litigation has 
just been concluded in one of our courts. Four 
years ago two ladies were riding with about a 
dozen others in a four-horse coach, on a picnic 
excursion in Ashfield, when a defective bridge 
gave way and precipitated theteam, with the pas- 
sengers, some twelve feet into the stream below. 
Both ladies were injured. The defect in the 
bridge and the liability of the town seemed un- 
doubted. One of the ladies offered to settle for 
$1,500, but the selectmen refused. The matter 
went into court, and now after four years of liti- 
gation the town is mulcted in the sum of $19,- 
135, and must besides pay a large bill of costs 
for their own witnesses, and the bills of counsel. 
The result is rather an expensive lesson, and 
may serve to render towns more careful of their 
highways, and not to litigate such claims when 
damages occur through their neglect. 

William S. Morton, Esq., of Quincy, who died 
Sept. 21, was a lineal descendant of George 
Morton and his wife Sarah (sister of Governor 
Bradford), who arrived at Plymouth in the ship 
“Ann,” William Pierce, master, about the mid- 
dle of July, 1623. The ‘*Ann” was the third ship 
that arrived, and Mr. Morton brought with him 
his wife and four children, one of whom was 
Nathaniel Morton, who was afterwards secretary 
of the colony, and author of the ‘“‘New Eng- 
and Memorial,” a brief ecclesiastical history, 
&e. Mr. Morton and Mr. Hathaway are named 
as “two of the principal passengers” 
rived in the ‘*Ann.” 
fine old gentleman, of social habits, an old-school 
Democrat, but modern Free-Soiler and Repub- 
lican; and was for many years president of the 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He 
was widely known, and possessed numerous 


who ar- 


The lately-deceased was a 


warm and appreciative friends. 

During the war the following translation by 
Mr? Bryant appeared in a newspaper printed for 
one of the large fairs for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission. It is worth reading 
now :— 

Translation from Martial. —(By William 
Cullen Bryant.}—({ Book V.; Epigram 42. ] 
Thieves may break in and bear away your gold, 

The cruel flame may lay your mansion low, 
Your dues the faithless debtor may withhold, 

Your fields may not return the grain you sow: 
A spendthrift steward at vour cost may live, 

Your ships may founder with their precious 

store ; 
But wealth bestowed is safe—for what you vive, 

And that alone, is yours forevermore. 

A like sentiment is quaintly expressed in that 
fine old epitaph, formerly existing at Tiverton, 
in England, upon the tomb of one of the Earls 
of Devonshire :— 

“Hoe, hoe, who lyes here ? 
Tis 1, the goode Erle of Devonshire, 
With Kate, my wfe, to mee full dere. 
Wee lyved togeather fyfty-tyve yere : 
That wee spent, wee had; 
That wee lefte, wee loste ; 
That wee gave, wee have.” 

St. Louts to Chteago.—(By Anna C. Brack- 

ett 

Alas for the beautiful city 
In dust and ashes that lies! 

The smoke of her desolation 
Ascends to the silent skies. 

Alas for the beautiful city, 
Builded so fair and wide, 

That litted her queenly scepter, 
The noble lake beside! 

Alas for the beautiful city ! 
The pitiless skies were bright; 

The pitiless lake stretched boundless 
So vainly in her sight! 

Alas for the beautiful city! 
Yet not alone she stands 

Lifting in vain in her sorrow 
Her weary and pleading hands ; 

For by all her brave toil and endeavor, 
By the noble hearts within 

Her ruined temples of victory, 
We claim her next of kin, 

Though from gulf, and ocean, and mountain, 
The wide land stretches out 

Its strong, and tender, and helpful arms, 
To gird her ’round about. 

Our own, our beautiful city! 
We will build her yet anew 

Fairer than ever on battle-graves 
The springing harvest grew. 

© brave and beautiful city, 
Take courage and heart again! 

Shoulder to shoulder we stand to-day : 
The closer for your pain. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Peery Saturday has resumed its neat typog- 
raphy, and continues its striking illustrations. 

Merry’s Museum, for November, maintains its 
interest excellently well.— Boston, H. B. Ful- 
ler. 

Bulletin, No. \), of the Boston Publie Li- 
brary, gives a list of books added during July, 
August and September last. 

Morton House, a novel, by the author of 
“Valerie Aylmer,” is a story of the South, thirty 
years ago, and the scene is laid in the State of 
Alabama. The North 
Carolina, has improved upon her work, 
though that was a work of considerable power. 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers; Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. have it. 


authoress, a lady of 
first 


Alexander Moore sends us the Boylston prize 
essay of 1871, Diseases of the Shin, showing 
the recent advances in their pathology and treat- 
ment, by B. Joy Jeffries, A.M., M.D. Itis fear- 
fully technical and Iearned for the lay reader, 
but seems exhaustive and complete in its conclu- 
sions. The profession will doubtless find it an- 
swering their minutest inquiries in this speci- 
alty. 

The British (Quarterly Review, tor October. 
has articles on the following topics: ‘*Dr. Carl 
Ullman :” + Acrial Voyages ;" **Early Sufferings 
of the Free Church of Scotland:” “The Ro- 
mance of the Rose:” ‘*Letters and Letter-Writ- 
“Wesley and Wesleyanisin:” “Mr. Dar- 
review of 


ing:” 
win on the Origin of Man.” In the 
contemporary literature a favorable notice is 
Dr. Clarke's **Ten Great 


Religions.” 


given of James F. 





A Journey Round My Room. By Varter de 
Maistre. Translated from the French, with a | 
Life of the Author, Ly H. A.—New York, Hurd | 
§ Moughton.— Suggestive chat, partly about | 


| serious matters, in atone of playfulness, with 
}an undertone of gravity. It is French through- | 


out, and in nothing more than the assumption 


that a beautiful woman can be regarded only 
with the eye of desire, but is not bad, and ts 


amusing—better, perhaps, than amusing.—Piper 


& Co. have it. 
The latest volume in the *‘Library of Won- | 
ders” comes to us under improved auspices. It 
is entitled Wountain Adrentures, and is edited 
by Rev. J. T. Headley, which gives it a symmet- | 
rical and American characteristic, in contradis- 
| tinction from the prior volumes, which seemed | 


| merely a reprint of the English editions. 
| 








celebrated travellers, and are full of interest and 
freely illustrated. Itis handsomely printed, and, 
altogether, a desirable book for the family li- 
brary.—Charles Scribner & Co., New York; for 
sale by Nichols & Hall, Boston. 

Nathan Allen, M.D., of Lowell, has brought 
out a pamphlet of. more than ordinary value, 
entitled Lessons on Population Suggested by 
Greek and Roman History. The title might 
lead one to suppose it intended for scholars 
only, but it is meant for the people, and ought 
to be read by them. Dr. Alien, starting from 
Prof. Seeley’s statement that Rome broke down 
from a dearth of men, caused by an aversion to 
marriage, and the comparative infertility of 
wedlock, proceeds to inquire whether similar 
tendencies are to be observed in this country. 
He thinks they are, and our readers should see 
what he has to say. 

East and West Poems. By Bret Marte.— 
Boston, James R. Osgood & Co.—The title of 
this volume suggests the present condition of 
the author—parted between recollections of one 
life and experience of another. To us it seems 
that he pulled up his roots in leaving the Pacific 
coast, and that he has not as yet got them fairly 
But he has a vital 
The present 


naturalized in a new soil. 
genius, and will take root in time. 
volume contains nothing that is destined to the 
same popularity as ‘The Heathen Chinee,” but 
it has the fragrance of Mr. Harte’s peculiar hu- 
mor, with the delicacy of his touch when he does 


not choose to be grotesque, and is sure enough 
both to find readers and to give them pleasure. 

Rev. John S.C. Abbott always writes enter- 
tainingly if not with judgment and critical analy- 
sis of character. Thus his of the 
French Revolution, of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
of Fredrick the Great, are among the most fas- 


histories 


cinating of this species of literature by reason 
of the glow and enthusiasm which the author 
has for his heroes. He has just given the pub- 
lic a Mistory of Louis Phillippe, which, while 
it has a deserving subject for any writer's enco- 


miums, has also a life of rare vicissitudes to de- 
Mr. Abbott has done his best, and made 
All young people 


lineate. 
a most entertaining volume. 
should peruse it, and gather thereby most advan- 
tageous Knowledge. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers; for sale by A. Williams & Co. 

In The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
riew, for November, that extremely bright and 


engaging writer, Mr. Mountford, overhauls 
Hume and Huxley. We differ from Mr. 


Mounttord often; but he never speaks without 
having something to say, nor without saying it 
withan agreeable vivacity. Mr. Sears replies to 
Professor Folsom, who, in the preceeding num- 
ber, assailed his interpretation of passages in 
Mr. 


with a de- 


the “Gospel according to John.” Sears 


defends himself with vigor, and 


gree of success: indeed, we incline to admit 
that his interpretation of that document is, in 
the main, the correct one. To reconcile it with 
strict Unitarianism seems to us quite impossible. 
Che essay of Mr. Muzzey on “The Higher Edu- 
cation” is a contribution that is attracting atten- 
tion. ‘The number is equal to the average in 
interest and value. By the way, we cannot for- 
bear to express once more our appreciation of 
the neat shape in which this periodical appears. 


Seribner, Welford & Co. have brought out, 


“Providence in the Light of Chicago.” 


A DISCOURSE 
—BY— 
REV. JOHN WEISS OF WATERTOWN, 
Preached to the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
Boston, Sunday Morning, November 5, 1871. 


When the mind of a country is predeceupied by a 
great calamity. it instinctively takes the business of 
the preacher in hand, to furnish his topie; but it 
leaves to him its application. There is nothing in the 
World so religious as facts and events, because they 
suggest the laws upon which our welfare is founded, 
and disclose our practical relation to the Infinite Life. 
More sacred than mere emotion, more deeply engaged 
With the divine order than any mystic’s rapture, and 
more effective than all theologies to state the precise 
conditions of divinity in humanity,is any tragedy that 
sweeps through our ignorance and weakness and lets 
in the daylight. Everything but a lawis obscure. 
Our feelings give of a mist of tears and dislocate the 
view; our prejudices, if ardent, set it trembling as in 
a column of tropical heat; if they are cold, the land- 
scape becomes nothing but a rolling iceberg. 

We never fill with reverence or melt with true emo- 
tion so effectively as when the mind observes thateven 
disaster has a divine intention, and is, indeed, pecu- 
liarly gifted to show God’s health, and how He urges 
health on us. 

While we meet here with sympathy still unabated, 
perhaps not yet mounted to flood-tide, the inhabi- 
tants of Chicago meet in the churches which are lett 
to them, and they will strive to gather the tumult and 
misery that still surrounds them into one focus and 
throw it upon Providence; or, if the mind be too 
jaded, and the nerves too violently wrung, if too 
many women and children are missing—I will not say 
from hearth-stones, for they have vanished—but if the 
familiar veices have failed to pick them out of the deso- 
lated streets or to overtake them on the prairie, then 
agony will only care to feel some touch of comfort, to 
be lifted on the prayers of a whole community up te 
a place where flames do not reach, but where the 
dead ones, rescued from burning buildings, are gath- 
ered into mansions that cannot be consumed. 

I imagine that the loss of property does not yet bite 
there so sharply as these mumerous fee-griets, that are 
for once not due to single breasts, for the whole city 
must claim them, fused by that blaze of houses into 
one intense sentiment of brotherhood. 

What will the preacher have to say there about dhe 


| Fatherhood of God, or with what phrase will he inter- 


pret the indiscriminate destruction into an attribute 
of the divine care, to explain to his thinned congre 
gation that the hairs of their heads are not numbered 
to be violently plucked? A fearful forenoon’s work 
he has before him, if his mind cannot compose his 
heart by placing it upon the rock of Law. 

We, atleast, Whocan count every head unseathed, do 
not feel the mind ruthlessly hauled down by the 
heart-strings into a wild welter of disinay and doubt. 
It ix our duty to improve the occasion in the interest 
of the most religious thing there is in this universe— 
[mean a fact and its bearing. 

Then do not let us begin by talking about an inseru- 
table Providence, That tlre gives light enough to see 
clear through it. The eddies of smoke and cinders 
seemed to rush up and wrestle with the very heavens. 
but the divine beneticence remains unthrown. For, 
let me ask you, supposing there is a Being whose per- 
fect Wisdom is joined to absolute power, how shall 
He use His power the most beneticently, by interfer- 
ing with his perfect wisdom in favor of our partial 
ignorance, or by enforcing his wisdom till our knowl 
edge groWs more like his own? The prize is health 
and safety: they cannot be a free gill, any more than 
the old tire-mist of eternity could have been rounded 
into an earth ina night andaday. Subsidence and lift- 
ing, ice-scoring and fire-scathing; cleavage and weld- 
ing, made this North America on which your house 
stands fast, Could it have been otherwise ? A foolish 
question, since the fact Was not otherwise. Religion 
takes the fact, and does not whine for something that is 
not the fact. But it addresses itself to understand it. 
And inasmuch as human preferences and feelings du 
not seem to have shared at all in the work of cres- 
tion, they are out of place in the interpretation of the 
work. Have we anything in our nature that is iden- 
tical with the attribute of a framer and developer, an 
artizan of causes and effects, a Being of consistent 








and Nichols & Hall have tor sale, two more vol- 
umes of that admirably neat and marvellously 
cheap edition of Carlyle’s Works, which we 
can never commend too much. They are the 
Life of Sterling, and the first volume of Crom- 
wells Letters and Speeches. Our readers will 
bear us witness that we do no perfunctory 
praising of books, and therefore will under- 
stand that we utter an honest opinion in saying 
that a better opportunity to get the worth of 
one’s money is not offered once in an age than 
by the issue of this charming People’s Edition. 
Thoughtful young men and young women, who 
have no money to throw away, should not fail 
to possess themselves of it. Carlyle is a one- 
sided seer; but he sees the other side, turned 
away, for the most part, from the eye of this 
age. He is not to be followed, but will have to 
be heeded; and those who can absorb his truth 
without sharing his partiality will find in his 
books an excellent school. To appreciate him 
thoroughly, and not to be run away with by him, 
is to have a liberal education. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have lately 
issued New Muste as follows: Wagner's ‘‘Kai- 
ser March,” as played by Thomas's orchestra, 
for the piano; ‘Cleansing Fires” (no reference 


to Chicago), a ballad, words by Adelaide Proc- 
tor, music by Virginia Gabriel; ‘The School- 
house in the Lane,” words by George Cooper, 
music by Edwin Christie; ‘Swedish Song,” Eng- 
lish words by L. C. Elson, music by A. Berg: 
“The Long White Seam,” words by Jean Inge- 
low, music by Samuel A. Ward; ‘ Out in the 
Storm,” words by Emma Fielding, music by Ed- 
win Christie; “The Snow Lies White,” words 
by Jean Ingelow, music by Arthur S. Sullivan; 
‘¢Non @ Vor.” (Tis not True,”) of **Spindler’s 





Favorites,” a romanze by Mattei; ‘Thousand 
and one Night” waltz, by Strauss, as played by 
the Vienna female orchestra: ‘*Gondolina,” by | 
Edouard Dorn: The “Oofty Gooft” galop, by | 
Mark Quencher, as played in the Datch drama | 
of the same name; ‘On the March,” a military | 


descriptive piece, introducing German and 
These | 


French melodies, by Alfred F. Mullen. 

pieces, it will be scen, embrace a wide range of | 
interesting subjects, are timely, fresh and melo- 
arrest attention from both 


dious, and should 


amateurs and professionals. 


Mrs. novel, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s latest 


My Wifeand J, originally printed in the weekly | 


newspaper, the Christian Union, edited by the 
tev. Henry Ward Beecher, is published by J. B 
of New York, and 
This story has re- 


Ford & Co. is for sale by 
Nichols & Hall of this city. 
ecived a large measure of attention during its 
appearance in weekly parts, and it may be re- 
membered that Mrs. Woodhall of New York be- 
gana libel suit on the ground that one of the 
characters was intended as a portrait of herself. 
In her preface, Mrs. Stowe disclaims having in- 
dulged in portraiture from life in any other way 
than as a novelist rightly may. This is emphati- 
cally a story of the present time, and to it the 
author has woven her theories of woman’s righits, 
and of great social 
The criti- 


suffrage, education, ete., 


questions like marriage and divorce. 


| cal reader will have little difficulty in noting that 


Mrs. Stowe is very uneven in her productions— 
this volume giving evidence. again, that she has 
culminated in power as a story-writer, and that 
Mrs 
Stowe has a large heart for the ills of life, but 


she is rather in the decline than otherwise. 


she has nota constructive talent to remove them. 
Her views on many mooted social questions are 
exceedingly crude—good enough for a hundred 


our bended knees claim of our God, will not be | incidents are selected from the narratives of, exist about us. 
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lin the temper of acquisition. 


thoughts? Yes; our intellect is made in that image, 
our unbiased common-sense is that divine word. 

So our feelings suffer when some plague that started 
up in Asia, as if out of pure villainy, creeps west- 
ward in men’s ¢lothing, carriages and ships, eluding 
the police, very shifty at skulking, and stops to feed 
wherever a place is sufficiently nauseous to remind it 
of its origin, and to recruit it. The heart suffers so 
that the hot sadness, reaching the head, stimulates it to 
resentment, and that leads to inquiry, till the scavenger 
is invented, and boards of health conspire with God to 
keep his children clean. Hlow would you improve upon 
this process of education ? by having feculence and mi- 
asma eternally disqountenanced, forbidden from the 
beginning, or by negtralizing the ugly fact with mira- 
ele? Neither Sade? wabea to have occurred to God. 
“Then,” says common-sense, “Pll take the thing as it 
-tands, and get it annibilated as Dean; thus I shall be 
better off than if it had been done for me in the be 
ginning; for what Idlo myself puts manhood into me 
—anid that is <Godhood.” How soon after this the 
coil of suffering untwines around mankind, and 
glides away into the thicket of tradition, where it 
broods and deters. 

The pathos of this old tragedy is constantly recur: 
ring: but this is only to say that man vietimizes him- 
self by being ignorant. Typhus fever gets into the 
house by a neglected drain, and empties one or two 
chairs in Which health lately sat earolling. No epi 
demic in the county or state, no infected school-mates, 
no bad meats, and all the habits of the household 
clean and jocund. You cannot account for it. Does 
your clergyman inform you that itis a consequence 
of God’s inscrutable wisdom? What do you call it 
when the pluinber and mason come and exonerate 
Heaven froin this bad odor’? Too late, you say! No, 
but none too early; for our experience is the divine 
interference in behalf of generations yet unborn. 

The theologians have branded this theory with 
names as bitter as the facts which it undertakes to 
explain and justify. Itis called an atheistic bani-h- 
ment of God froin the universe, and a setting up of 
science in the empty niche. But “science” is only a 
human word that stands for Chat part of God which is 
immutable order, inexorable justice, healthy consi-s- 
tency. Tt is accused, however, of presumptuously 
denying the possibility of paternal interference with 
the routine of law. How so, if itis evident that the 
Father does not interfere 7 

But it is claimed that the interference is in the event 
itself. as something expressly contrived to make a 
household more devout, to affect its temper, ta shock 


| its natural content, and impede the current of glad 


ness with the somber threat of mortality. Is this so? 
Then God deliberately chokes a drain, or perceives 
that one is ready choked, and avails himself of the 
opportunity to advance the cause of morals and 
piety by slaughtering one or more members of the 
house! What a pitiable sectarian this makes of 
Providence—a tract-distributor, who demurely leaves 


| his little package of misery and warning at the door, 


but takes his pay by eating the inmates out of heart 
and home. 

When a law is enforced against our ignorance, 
there is no studied interference of a Providence, but 
rather a continuous and impartial derivation of effect 
from cause. But this is the very essence of religion, 
for it sugzests to man how he can best preserve the 
householt amenities that are born in moment; of 
God's love, and were endowed with a gladness that 
he never willingly revokes. Never! even to make a 
future world appear more admirable in contrast with 
cunningly-devised discomfort. But how sublimely 
are we taught by hiz dispassionate obedience to law 
that there is salvation in obeying! 

Do you say that it is heartless to refer the public 
and private fortune to natural routine? God himself 
bears the brunt of that Weak churge of heartles<nes- 
by animating the routine with his immutability. 

Now this routine has been always inspired with 
thriftiness: it sugge-ts precautionary measures, i 
bent upon saving all that it gains, and discounte- 
nances all waste im methords. in health and sanity, and 
Ovcasionally, indeed, 
Nature hints rather too broadly to us, by the earth- 
quake and voleano, that she can be something of a 
rough, and is too burly to be caught and hung toa 
lamp-post. The bite of a rattlesnake must seem un- 
mitigated evil to the victim; he can bequeath no com- 
fort to his family, and they cannot distil a cheerful 
view of Providence from this poison in the grast. 


| What is the use of trying to apologize for Deity by 


getting up some theory of inscrutable design for these 


| transactions? We might as well confess that Deity 
| has no didactic purpose in the explosion of fire-damp 
: | or the deceit of a quicksand. 
years back, but of little value at the present day, | 7" ' _ ems 


The | neglectful as they are of the actual facts as they | 


It is all the doing of 
blind forces of a Nature still unsubdued and-ameolo- 
nized. The best you can say is, that she gives usa 


| savage hint to clean out her haunts, and destroy thes 
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gambler’s cards and cogged dice, so that a provident 
population can move in. For that is clearly Nature’s 
drift, spite of her apparent recklessness. She is se- 
verely economical, and would transfer that virtue 
from her inanimate to her animate domain. In this 
sense, a word of the Lord came to Chicago one Sun- 
day evening and rose to awful emphasis on Monday. 

But I fear the sects will translate it with denomina- 
tional ears, as thus: “The heart of this people waxeth 
hard against me and my Son; our scriptural scheme 
of salvation is falling obsolete in a city that goes 
ahead as if determined not to be vicariously saved. 
Vaunting its great achievements, it must be taught 
that its merits reside in another. Family prayer, too, 
has been neglected, and the unction which I love is 
rubbed off of rites and ordinances. And those free- 
thinking Germans, providentially residing in a wooden 
district, must have a hint of the fire that I keep banked 
for infidelity.” It is ore likely this time that the sects 
will improve the occasion to rebuke money-getting, 
and the American tendency to fastness of life. So 
Deity is supposed selecting the city that has grown 
the most rapidly, with concentrated ambition and a 
slightly upstart temper, and mulcts it in a few hun- 
dred lives, acguple of hundred million dollars, and 

iseries such as only a demon should devise; as if to 
a. “Now you are well put down, with a lesson of 
modesty and temperance direct from the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Now this is nothing but a human afterthought, be 
cause man sees how transitory his possessions are, 
and how easily destroyed. Theology rakes this 
threadbare hint out of the ashes, and imputes it as a 
motive to Providence. But if God ever has a moral 
intention to preach a sermon against covetousness 
and prodigality, it must be through the conscience 
alone; for, plainly. He would prefer to have all cre- 
ated values saved; else why has He implanted in us 
these powerful instincts to get, to possess and to pre- 
serve, foreshadowed in animals and insects wiich 
work, build and hive up their products? They show 
His special preference to create a society that shall 
be founded upon use, wealth and beauty, to have 
countries bound together by the triumphs of human 
industry, and cities filled with fire-proof hospitalities. 

Perhaps the evangelical sentiment that is so prone 
to misimprove great events will be hushed by the 
plain fact of this disaster, which said: ‘There is no 

economy in the use of kgrosene. When your firemen 
are jaded with their last battle, any cow can kick a 
flame four square miles through the prosperity of a 
city.” Then it seems to me that the blaze went from 
house to house, like an assessor, accumulating the 
enormous valuation, running up in lurid figures a list 
of assets that Nature would have fain preserved: 
elevators projected to feed the grain of countless 
prairies into a world’s hunger; the grain itself, si- 
lently secreted from a whole summer’s nutriment, 
and sweetened by its sun, hived up in this great cen- 
ter of railroads to be transferred upon its net-work of 
trains, representing fortunes before it started, and 
hurrying to meet commercial liabilities; the railroads, 
whose running order created values in cities on the 
seaboard and across the sea, and held tied to their 
rails the widow’s income and the millionaire’s sol- 
vency; fouts of type that were founts of informatioa, 
like great water-works, delivering it to every level, 
and helping to keep the public channels clean, irrigat- 
{ng distant prairies and trickling into cabin-doors, 
tasted by tie citizen in the morning, and by the trap- 
per before nigat; archives of history, painfully gata- 
ered, that the great Western story migut some day be 
fitly told into the ears of emulating generations; cen- 
ters of influence, blocks of stores crammed solid wita 
value to shake the insurance of two countries, rows 
of houses, where delicate affections weat to sleep in 
safety after days that tested their costliness,—all this, 
shrivelled and vanished hike a scroll, and as it goes, 
cornering hundreds of precious men and women, like 
rats, to stifle them,—surely, Nature says that small 
wooden stables and mean sheds, in the midst of this 
priceless acquisition, leading it like a train to a bunch 
of straw, is poor economy. ‘Tais was the plain prose 
of the divine message to Chicago. Prose, do 1 Bay ? 
The oversetting of that shiitless lamp flashed the sub- 
limity of terror and pity through the imagination of 
a continent, 

Tne cities of the old world have been often ad- 
dressed in the interest of this religion, Fire and pes- 
tilence have preached tieir sanitary and precaution- 
ary lesson, Paris is at last compelled, bya municipal 
ordinance, to have even the floors of its dwellings 
constructed of some fire-proof material; so tiat eveu 
the delirium of civic ferocity, bursting out atter the 
rage of battle, and hostile explosioas, could inflict 
buta sear or two upon her scornful beauty, waich 
the experience of ceaturies had bequeathed to her. 

Let Taevlogy also look plainly ia the face the for- 
est-lires waich have desolated the humblest, and most 
industrious, tae least arrogaat citizens of two States. 
During a protracted drought, waich turned great 
stretcues of Woodland iato tiader-boxes, the acciden- 
tal spark is dropped. A hot sky broods over the fire 
till it is large enough to put forth wings; thea it ilies 
by the acre and tae mile, and carries its leagues of 
crest high over the country. Its yolume creates a 
vast and suddea rarification, and the air rushing in 
becomes & tornado behind tae fame, as if sometuing 
put forth an invisible hand to push and hurry it. Sach 
a quantity of heat begins to liperate electricity, Wise 
pheaomeaa raise the lerror and the danger to tne high- 
est pitch, So three elemeats conspired, and swept on 
Witla aa impetuosily taat ougat to be shown, we taink, 
ouly by beneticent movements; but they are always 
imperceptible, and summon us with still, small voice. 
How muca Deity was taere in this fateful yehemence, 
this awful precision, this intolerable heartlessness, 
this insatiable thirst of a tiger taat pouaced oa women 
and children and lapped them up, this roaring ferocity 
that could not wait for running, but must leap, and 
surprise the distauce? Herve, i ever, there were rea- 
sons for an interfering Providenee—some lull of winds, 
some Window of torreats opened, some marvel im- 
provised. But no; pity did not stir; cause and effect 
Went on untampered with; the commission of the ele- 
Meals Was not revoked; Uney did their cruelest and 
farthest upon ali the lowly-minded and the heayy- 
laden. Tae lesson ought to be burnt iato the super: 
natural theology of tie country. 

Bat Caicago’s great tire did not shine only with pru- 
dential suggestion; it tarew a flood of light over the ad- 
Vantiges Waich Cais age is reaping from its scientide 
development, not merely in material matters, but—1 
notice how more particularly—its moral side, and the 
Woaderful connection waieh it has established with our 
humane feelings. Swedenborg, at a dinner-company 

in Gditeaburg, one day, lett the table and went into 
the open air, Waence he returned pale and agitated, 
and said that a great fire was raging in Stockholm. 
lie came and went, in much distress, as it approached 
his owa house in that city; but in two or three hours 
he joyfully announced that the fire was checked three 
doors from waere he lived! la the course of a month 
the news came to contirm his statement. Thus in 
one of his clairvoyant moments he took cognizance 
of an eveat which Was occurring three hundred miles 
distant from where he dined. But all that Monday 
long, & Whole nation was held ia direct communica: 
tion with the throbbing grief of Chicago; a thousand 
miles or more Were as a grasshopper's skip to the ea- 
lamity. We watched and listened by amore direct 
clairvoyance than Swedegborg’s; the tick of the tele- 
Sraph Was translated into a pulse in every heart, 
few underneath the water, and set up its bulletins 
abroad in halfa-dozen languages, making the dire 
appeal of pity. 

Tae great events of former times did not havea 
great mankind to entertain their appeal. People 
Were numerous enough, but the intervals were too 
great, and the news travelled on foot, When distance 
is annihilated, the world is defenceless against an at- 
tack of feeling. But when it took a month to inflame 
a kingdom, the event had become ob-olete, and men 
wasted their tardy tears. 

If the reports of the reign of terror in France 
reached New York first, they lumbered by stage to 
Boston, and set down instalinents of gossip at every 
inv; the ostler, With a straw between his teeta, was 
the first Caster ef it. Marie Antoinette’s blood had 
beea cold fora week before Europe exiled in fruit- 
less anger and wonder. Now.a world sparkles all at 
ence With the reseatinent of pity al some rudeness of 
Nature, like the swift blush that ran over the bosom 
and face of Charlotte Corday when the executioner 
pulled the covering from her shoulders. The city still 
lies all dishevelled Where it was struck down, cannot 
recover sense and speech enough to tell us the details, 
cannot wipe the smoke and fears from the face to 
have aclear look at us: but we saw the deed done. 
Tae event did not gu dribbling by the rod, begging 
litde doles of compassion of the stragglers; but every 
minute of it met the merey ef a nation. Betere Chi- 
cago’s fire Was quenched the civilized world was go- 
ing to it. 

Bat not for vain excitement. This new clairvoy- 
ance which the human intellect has extorted from Na- 
ture, operated on the line ef human solidarity. As 
men pass buckets from hand to hand, the heart of res- 
cue went. How it does aggrandize this earth when 
oue feeling takes simultaneous possession of its men 
aud women! We experienced this during the war, 
when Fort Samter’s gua set every telegraphic bat- 
tery shuddering, and the North and West shuddered 
in unison, but deciphered the message iato patriot- 
ism. We know what enthusiasm is when raised to 
the twenty-millionth power. So during that Monday, 
a sense of the fraternity of nations acemnulated, as 
men saw, by the light of this fire, so clearly, that no 
people can stand alone; that closer than deep-sea tel- 
egraphs, the ties of commerce and industry, of com- 
plicated iaterests that pass by rail and steam-ship, 
bind all distances to each neighborhood, and natural- 


loose the natural religion of mankind into myriad 
rills of charity. Great is the pity, greater than the 
calamity, innumerable the outstretched hands, great- 
erin number than the flying embers that went up for 
signals to humanity. Oae begins to read the columns 
of donations in a paper, tilla choking is felt in the 
throat. Is it your heart? No, but the big heart of a 
people, that is commonly supposed to be so immersed 
in shop-keeping and stock-jobbing, so chill in senti- 
ment, so reckless in gesture, so given over to the get- 
ting of money! The mission of America is to get the 
upper hand of emergencies, and the sinews of her 
aboriginal temper do not become fairly stretched till 
Nature tugs at them with a warning or a crisis. It is 
a stage of her development into the tranquil and sta- 
ble forms of a Democracy which shall acknowledge 
how religious the whole of Nature is. 

Foreign observers do not often credit us with ten- 
derness. It suddenly appears. The invisible writ- 
ing on the heart of the American people is held to the 
fire; the sympathetic ink comes out; it seems to have 
been latent over all the continent. 

It is true the same instant of communication that 
gathered charity conveyed panic and picked out great 
numbers of men for ruin, within a radius of one thou- 
sand miles. But that too is better; America wants to 
know the Worst at once, and set about to repair it; 
and, if she can know it simultaneously with millions 
over all the land, her people feel their hearts touching 
each other, so full that they forget the pockets are 
empty. It is Nature’s great elixir for the depression 
which, if left to solitude, would travel through it to 
despair. Policy after policy went sweeping from di- 
rectors’ boards into the waste-basket; down tum- 
bled shares six and ten per cent., and men with a sur- 
plus in the morning represented minus quantities at 
night; goods unpaid for, together with the chance of 
earning what they cost, went up in smoke that smart- 
ed in the eyes of creditors; but before the extent of 
the financial embarrassment can be ascertained men 
wear a certain aspect of hilarity. It is the temper of 
brotherhood for better or worse; and everybody feels 
how much better comradship is than isolation. 

The moral advantage of modern science which we 
have just exemplified extends farther then the relief 
of money, food and clothing. It gives the flame 
another tongue for natural religion to convey to us its 
message of the value of codperation. 

If some great fire sweeps away the walls that sep- 
arate great denominations, and the hands exchange 
gifts over the ruins, and the greater exchange of 
fraternal sentiment is made, if only for a day ora 
week, it is a divine lesson of a religion without a 
creed and morals without dogmatic schemes. The 
men and women, no longer comfortably buttoned 
into pews, are out ia the open weather together, and 
all the sects are mixed past praying for while they 
gaze at the strange reduess of the Western sky. Why 
should they return to their old disdains ? Why is not 
the new word of God broad enough to hold them all 
in the mutual furtherance of a great country’s plans 
of education and improvement. Certainly the heart 
still feels broad enough to admit the sentiment of 
God's impartiality. The tire made no discrimination 
among the meeting-houses. The most evangelical 
was not dogma-clad against the sincere blaze; the 
most humane could not buy exemption of God. All 
those communicants are gazing at ruins that appear 
sadly allalike. Let taem communicate forevermore 
in the sacrament of fraternity. 

Every social question must eventually be in debt to 
codperation. It is the word to solve the problem that 
is springing up between Labor and Capital, which the 
laborer is vainly trying to wrench open with the 
crow-bar of a strike in ove hand, while the other men- 
aces the fellow-laborer who would fain get a day’s 
work and fill his childvea’s mouths. What a tyranni- 
cal inconsistency, in the interest of isolation, while it 
pretends to be, and tuinks it is, in the interest of 
brotherhood! How loug cana every species of capital 
resist the evidence which these crude measures bring 
of the ultimate necessity of codperative plans, to take 
effect in workshops aad factories, and bind great 
trades in harmony, before the rich and poor defy each 
other, and still mure destructive theories set in ? 

To settle the metavds of codperation will tax the 
Wisest head on the beoadest American shoulders. 
Bat here we have a foretacte of the feeling that should 
set such a head pondering, with the surmise whether 
these great momeats of a°people’s solidarity cannot 
be prolonged and become motive-power, to turn the 
spindles, drive the lithe, hammer the shoe-peg, punch 
the holes for millions of rivets, of safety for the Com- 
monwealth. 

Let us hail at least one week that has levelled in- 
stead of builded barricades, and has let all sects, 
parties and distinctions though into each other's 
arms, staggering with gifts. It is the crude confes- 
sion of a continent that the word *equality” is not 
half uaderstood. Itmust be more equitably organ- 
ized against all the disabilities that mutter and half 
unsheath their threats. It is © moment of religion. 
What revival that ever swept this country can com- 
pare with it? Taat travels like fire, at one fell swoop, 
and leaves behind the embers of burnt-out districts of 
the soul.. Thijs falls from heaven, like the rain which 
came to reinforce the firemen, and softly domineered 
over rampant miles of flame. 

Come, thent laborers, artisans! Hodmen feteh 
bricks; masons trim the foundation-stones; joiners 
shape the boards, in a new feeling. Carry it, with the 
tools of your handicraft, the best tempered of them 
all, tothe prostrate city.” Build it swiftly up afresh, 
with the hilarity of an indomitable people, till it shall 
dispense bread again at the meeting of the roads, and 
send that symbol of American truti to all the world! 
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What the sublime devotion of the people dur- 
ing our late war was to their nationality, the 
unity, cordiality and success of the honest vot- 
ers of New York city, on Tuesday last, was to 
the principle of democracy in our government. 
It has long been the fear of many thinkers in 
our own land, and the jibe of the monarchists 
abroad, that democracy in America was a fail- 
ure—partial, only, in the broad country, but 
complete and unquestioned in the large cities, 
and conspicuously so in the city of New York. 
It has had to be confessed for the last ten years 
that the unblushing rascality of the Tammany 
leaders, combined with the indifference of the 
mass of the citizens, has lent force and, seem- 
ingly, truth, to the charge; but, like the Union- 
saving and constitution-worshiping of the people 
before our late war, it has been found that the 
toleration of these rascalities and the seeming 
indifference have been only incidents of the 
political life of the city—not the settled and ir- 
revocable acceptance of accomplished facts. 
Something was needed to concentrate the in- 
dignation of the people at the crimes and au- 
It came in the 
exposure of the theft and squandering of the 


dacity of the governing ring.” 
public revenues. In the crucible of a common 
effort to restore the good name of their city 
melted all the differences that had divided the 
honest men: and when rascality or virtue, vil- 
lany or character, the meanest despotism or the 
broadest democracy, were presented, fair and 
squarely, to the voters as alternatives, the plun- 
derers and blasphemers went by the board. 
The crush has been complete. Every man 
tainted with the Tammany connection, save the 
leader himself, Tweed, that dared present him- 
self for the suffrages of the people, has been 
defeated. 

This unexpected and altogether magnificent 
result should not fail to be regarded as one of 
the most significant events of our national his- 
tory. 
first, as the proclamation of a vast community, 
sunposed hitherto to be bound inextricably in 
the toils which a corrupt local government had 
woven, that the seandal and danger attaching to 
should no 


Aswe have suggested, it is to be viewed, 


democratic methods 
countenance in the chief city of America: next, 


longer have 


it is a warning to the vast horde of speculating 
and scheming managers of large interests, de- 
signed for the public welfare, that their nefari- 
ous practices will not always be allowed to con- 
tinue—a hint to the Jim Fisks and the Jay 
Goulds, and the like, that the people will, sooner 
or later, claim their own, whatever the jeopardy 


ruling of that great decision of the people to come 
ere long against the control of our politics by gi- 
gantic corporations, monopolies, and other crea- 
tions of wealth, by which the equality, pros- 
perity and general happiness of the community 
are limited or retarded. Tho lesson it teaches 
is more than to the municipal thieves of one 
city—it is a wide and sharp warning to all who 
are abusing the public trust for personal and 
selfish interests to beware of the righteous in- 
dignation of an outraged people. 

We confess to a renewed faith in democratic 
institutions by this result. It strengthens our 
belief in the superiority of man to his accidents 
—that the integrity of the people is unassaila- 
ble under all temptations—that the heart of the 
community ever beats soundly and honestly— 
and that the popular verdict, fairly given, is in- 
variably right. America answers the sneers 
and arguments of monarchical Europe in this 
verdict of the people of New York; and all the 
nation will be lifted to a higher appreciation of 
our political system by the integrity of the peo- 
ple of the commercial metropolis. 





Blindness of Democratic Leaders. 
We have often, in our time, been compelled 
to give assent to the remark, that ‘“‘there is no 
accounting for tastes,” but never with less of 
mental reservation than when reflecting upon 
the perversity exhibited by the Democracy in 
clinging with such unyielding tenacity to prin- 
ciples which are wrong, to action that is bad, 
to men who are unpopular, and in persistently 
repudiating measures that are manifestly pro- 
ducing beneficial results. We have only to 
look back for a period of six or eight years and 
survey the political ficld with reference to a 
few things in order to satisfy ourselves of the 
utter fatuity which has seemed constantly to at- 
tend the managers of this great party in their 
efforts to recover the power lost by the fanati- 
cism of the great rebellion. 
The first thing which strikes the mind in mak- 
ing this survey is the mad, foolish, undisguised 
and deliberate attempt to ally the Democracy 
with the ‘‘lost cause” and the rebel party, not 
by the sensible course of exacting repentance 
as a condition precedent on the part of the 
rebels, but by an exhibition of sympathy with 
their condition as a conquered people unjustly 
subjected, and in a manner tending to convey 
the impression that they were, after all, not so 
far wrong as their conquerors. This course 
amounted to nothing more than a marriage with 
the dead carcass of the rebellion—the taking on 
of aload too heavy for any party or any people 
to carry; and to their seeming astonishment the 
elections went against them as heavily as they 
did under the patriotic excitements of the great 
war with its resplendent and all-commanding 
victories and conquests. ‘This was a grand mis- 
take, confessed now by the awkward and re- 
luctant subterfuge of the new departure which 
is being attempted with an ostentatious display 
of virtue, and a wry face that is not the usual 
attendant of a good deed performed at the 
promptings of a generous heart. They have come 
to it not because they believe it is right, but be- 
cause there is no profit in longer standing out. 
They have been whipped on the old issue, and 
to escape another drubbing they will now no 
longer oppose the amendments to the consti- 
tution and the suffrage of negroes. 
jut this sympathy with the rebellion, as all 

the circumstances show, was a natural one, 
and that is the difficulty. The taint of rebel- 
lion was upon the party leaders, and at heart 
they were corrupted. Hence their grand mis- 
judgments and their grave mistakes. This was 
the cause of their falling a prey to the disrepu- 
table maneuvers of Andrew Johnson, and to 
the stupendous blunder of commending his ad- 
ministration, which was more iniquitous, inde- 
fensible and undemocratic than any with which 
the country was ever embarrassed. It is this 
which unfits them as leaders. It blinds them to 
the most manifest virtues of sound policy. It 
makes them oblivious of dangers that lie di- 
rectly across their path. It causes them to be 
distrusted by many of their natural allies, and 
to be despised by those of their opponents who 
are nearest them in,views of national policy not 
connected with the reconstruction and reorgani- 
zation of the Southern States. In committing 
the Democracy to the support of Andrew John- 
son, the leaders were compelled to assume his 
fight with Congress, and make it appear that the 
constitution had gone by the board because the 
functions of the Executive had all been trenched 
upon and mostly abrogated; when, in less than 
six months from his retirement, they are fault- 
finding because the President, as they allege, is a 
“dictator” and Congress a helpless, ‘subju- 
gated” body, meeting merely to register the 
edicts of the autocrat of the White House. 
The first position is shown to have been false 
by the last; and neither ever made any im- 
pression as a party war-cry—the first because, 
had it been true, the worthlessness of Johnson 
would have made the country rejoice that it was 
true, and the latter because its assertion is in 
direct conflict with the position so immediately 
occupied previously by the partizans proclaim- 
ing it. 

The attempt to alarm the country at the en- 
croachments of Congress upon the prerogatives 
of the Executive was a dead failure, and the 
attempt to alarm by alleging encroachments of 
the Executive upon Congress, is equally a fail- 
ure. The two together tend to depreciate the 
sagacity of the men who have used them as 
party implements in the interest of Democracy. 

Another mistake, and one more grave in its 
character, is the assault upon the financial 
policy of Gen. Grant and Mr. Boutwell in its 
leading ideas and features. These assaults have 
been little short of crazy in their inception and 
character, so wholly were they without method 
or reason. Nothing could be more obvious 
than the obligation to pay the debt, nothing 
more certain than the fact that it could not be 
paid at once, and nothing more sure than that 
the assumption to pay in greenbacks was no 
payment, but a renewed and indefinite promise. 
The administration policy, then, was to raise 
the credit of the government so it might borrow 
ata less rate of interest, and to reduce taxation 
so as to lighten the burdens of the people. The 


complished. 


old traditions of the party remain too strong to 


lar; and yet complaint is made of reduction by 
the party 
placed in the position of denouncing as extrava- 


managers. Accordingly they are 


reductions in expenses over Johnson's adminis- 


system of paying up: and of withholding all 
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of the people revolts at it imstinctively. The 
people wish to pay the debt. They appreciate 
the policy of Mr. Boutwell, which aims steadily 
at payment, and will tolerate none of tho insid- 
ious theories of repudiation nor the authors of 
them. 

The later effort of Frank Blair to retire from 
the contest in the hope that the people may 
think all danger is over the moment Democracy 
ceases to make a sign, has in it a glimmering of 
sense, in this: é¢hat it is a thing which may be 
done; and, what is better still, it is a highly 
proper thing to do. The life being out, the 
body should die; and the tenaciou& old party, 
which has tried to live upon absurdities and 
falschoods, upon shifts, shams and chican- 
eries that have cheated itself, may at least 
be credited with having a brief and faint pre- 
monition of its approaching fate. The idea of 
Mr. Blair is well-timed, and a logical sequence 
to the previous idea of Mr. Vallandigham. The 
party has had its day, and sees its doom. Let 
it die. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


A Duproranire Marine Disaster. — The 
whaling fleet of the country has been gradually 
reduced, by shipwreck, pecuniary failure and 
the ravages of the Anglo-Confederate cruiscrs, 
to about two hundred and fifty sail, of which 
nearly four-fifths are owned in New Bedford, 
and the remainder are distributed among the 
ports of New London, Barnstable, Salem, Ed- 
gartown, Nantucket, Sag Harbor and San Fran- 
cisco. Of this small fleet thirty-three are re- 
ported to have been crushed, sunk or abandoned 
during the icy campaign in the Arctic seas. 
They had got into open water, when suddenly 
ice closed in and around them, and what were 
not crushed like egg-shells had to be abandoned 
to save the lives of the officers and crew. The 
latter had arrived in large numbers at San Fran- 
This is a serious loss to the country. 
Omitting the destruction of the catch of each 
whaler—a considerable sum in the aggregate— 
the total value of the vessels wrecked or aban- 
dened cannot be less than a million and a half 
of dollars; it will probably take a much larger 
sum than this from the productive industry of 
the nation, while the loss to our commercial ma- 
rine, crippled as it is, will be serious. Sucha 
disaster as this has never before happened. 


cisco. 


Erections. — It thundered all 
round the political sky this weck, no less than 
eight States holding elections, and the still great 
city of Chicago making choice of municipal of- 
ficers. To begin at home, Massachusetts elects 
the entire Republican State ticket by a plurality 
of from 27 to ,28000—Washburn receiving 75,- 
000 votes, Adams 48,000, Chamberlain 7000, 
and Pitman 6500, orthereabouts. All the Coun- 
cillors, 3f of the 40 Senators, and 180 of the 
240 Representatives, are Republican. The dis- 
tinctive Labor-Reform and Prohibitory members 
of the Legislature are few and far between, as 
their decreasing popular vote for Governor indi- 
cates. —New York has gone Republican by from 
20 to 30,000 majority—no Governor being cho- 
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sen this year; and by a reform ticket, having 
the favor of six separate organizations, New 
York city is wrested from Tammany rule by 
majorities ranging from 5 to 30,000.—New Jersey 
has chosen a Democratic Governor by 4 to 5000 
majority, anda Republican Legislature. —Mary- 
land is saved to the Democracy by the large 
rebel majority in Baltimore, though the western 
countries did well for the Republican ticket. 
The Democratic majority is about 8000.—Vir- 
ginia is still “Conservative” by 15 to 20,000 ma- 
jority.—Wisconsin does not falter, but rolls up 
10,000 majority foranother Governor Washbu n 
against the apostate Doolittle. —Minnesota an- 
swers to Massachusetts from her prairies with 
from 8 to 10,000 majority. —Kansas is Republican 
again, overwhelmingly.—Mississippi has sent 
along only a few scattering returns, which indi- 
vate that she is Republican by 15,000 majority. 
—In Chieago, the citizens’, or ‘‘fire-proof,” tick- 
et, with Joseph Medill, of the 7ribune newspa- 
per, for mayor, is elected by 15,000 majority. 


Some Loca REsttts or THE ELEcTIoNS.—In 
this county (Suffolk) John M. Clark had all 
the votes for Sheriff, a tribute to his humanity, 
attention to his duties, and general excellence 
as a citizen. Gen. William S. King failed to 
secure the Registry of Probate by a minority 
vote of about 800. He was bitterly assailed, 
and, unfortunately, with too effective a result. 
John W. May had to encounter a strong opposi- 
tion as District Attorney, but it was of a differ- 
ent kind from that against King, and he sue- 
ceeded by a majority as large as that which de- 
feated King. Everybody is pleased that honest, 
bluff Jonas Fitch is reélected Executive Coun- 
cillor from this district by 1500 majority. He 
is always a safe and judicious public servant. 
Mr. Frost was handsomely reélected Senator 
from the Ist Suffolk district; Mr. Stimson did 
well in the 2d, lacking only 164 votes of an clec- 
tion in a strong Democratic district; Charles 
Hale went through triumphantly in the 3d, 
gencrally a Democratic locality; Mr. President 
Coolidge had an easy victory in the 4th, with 
550 votes to spare; Mr. Learnard in the Sth, 
had 650 majority ; and Robert Johnson, in the 
6th, made the greatest victory of all, defeating 
a popular Democrat, in a Democratic district, 
by 163 majority. The Democracy get one Sen- 
ator in this county where last year they had 
three. 

Charlestown went anti-annexation all through. 
This loca? pride ts most commendable, and we 
therefore congratulate her warinly. (Reiinite 
Somerville and get rid of the navy-yard, and 
you will be a great city, Charlestown! as you 
deserve.) The Labor-Reformers and Demo- 
crats, by uniting, got two Essex Senators, 
Hewes of Lynn, and Tarbox of Lawrence. 
Adin Thayer had some opposition in the Ist 
Worcester, but went through handsomely. 

Among the Representatives elected are Chas. 
R. Codman, Moses Kimball, Josiah P. Quincy, 


of Boston: Ex-Mayor Couch, of Newburyport; 
Willard P. Phillips of Salem, John E. Sanford 
of Taunton, C. C. Nichols of Cambridge, A. B. 
Ely of Newton, H. H. Faxon of Quincy, Geo. 
H. Hoyt, of Athol (John Brown's counsel), 
lately of Kansas, George E. Towne of Fitch- 





first step was to lessen expenses, and the second | 
to inspire confidence by actually proceeding to | 
pay the debt; and both movements were ac- | 
Sieein the days of Andrew. Jackson; pay ; where he ran for Representative, much less in 

- . «I : ake he ) . ay Re 
ment of the national debt was a virtue so palpa- | 
ble that none disputed or cavilled at it, and the | 


permit a policy of reduction becoming unpopu- | 


gant an administration which has made large 
i i P ; [to give the ex sult of the vote. 
tration, which they endorsed; of denouncing as |” BI** Se exact re oe oF She pune 
cruel an attempt to carry out the Jacksonian | 


| because the news arrives only through the medium 


Lurg, and J. B. D. Coggswell of Yarmouth. 
John Quincey Adams’s anti-woman-suffrage 
manifesto did not save him at home, at Quincy, 


the State. and so he has a double defeat to bear. 





( ” RR ESPONDE NCE. 


think, may be roughly estimated as follows : Of about 
three thousand members to be elected throughout the 
country to these assemblies, at least two-thirds of the 


successful candidates belong to the various shades of 


republicans. The remaining third is not far from 
equall divided between legitimatists and Bonapart- 
ists—the advantage between these two last probably 
resting with the Bonaparti-ts. 

A few facts will serve to show the signidcance of 
the vote. Many members of the National Assembly 
were also candidates for election to these smaller as- 
semblies. Gen. Chanzy, who put himself at the head 
of the right of the assembly to demand the immediate 
disarming of the National Guards, was defeated in 
the Ardennes by an obscure republican. The French 
readily acknowledge that their Garde Nutionale is lia- 
ble at all times to go of at half-eock, but so long as it 
is republican in sentiment they look on it as a check 
upon political and military intrigues, or the more 
practical Coups d'Etat. Gen. Ducrot. who, since the 
siege of Paris, has ranged himself with the opponents 
of the republic, was defeated in the department of 
the Nigore. Gen. Trochu, who said at the time of the 
siege of Paris that only the republic could save 
France, but who has since changed his mind, and now 
wishes tu substitute “monarchy” fer “republic,” railed 
to be elected in Brittany. Many other titled and de- 
vout believers in the King and Pope, who are now 
members of the Versailles Assembly, were defeated 
in their own departments; so little (say the republi- 
cans) are the people disposed to trust to represent 
them in the departmental councils those who have 
availed themselves of the forced elections of Febru- 
ary to misrepresent them in the National Assembly. 
[tis known that one hundred and twenty-five mon- 
archists of the Versailles Assembly have been de- 
feated in their candidatures to the Councils-General 
in the departments they now claim to represent as 
deputies. 

Taat the election is another victory for republican 
Fraace cannot be doubted. The nation has taken an- 
other long stride towards liberty and away from the 
tyrannical centralization which has beeathe policy 
of so many of its monarchs. Formerly the pretect 
of the department was possessed of absolute au- 
thority as the direct agent of the Emperor, to whom 
he Was responsible; and the departmental council 
Was scarcely more than an ornamental adjunet of the 
prefecture. By the new law the councils-general are 
invested with considerable legislative power in the 
department, and the first step has been taken towards 
making the prefect the chief executive oflicer of the 
department, instead of the absolute agent of the cen- 
tral government. 

COST OF THE LATE WAR. 

A report made to the Assembly by the committee 
oa the Badget contains abundant food for thought, as 
Well as some excellent moral lessons ou the economy 
and satety of leaving the national affairs to the exclu- 
sive coutcoi of eae man. Tae following facts and fig- 
ures will give some idea of the burden that must be 
borne by the nation after the conclusion of a disas- 
trous war, into which, “with light hearts,” it: was 
plunged by its own chosen masters. 

From July 18, 1870, to February 20, 1871, the war ex- 
penses amvuunted to 2,300,000,009 of francs. Adding 
to this amount the diminution of revenue. for the 
same perioul, 400,090,000, We have the total cost of the 
war 2,700,000,000 francs. But this is of course without 
counting the damages in the invaded departments, or 
the loss of wealta from stoppage of production. If 
the public losses were to be added to the direct 
charges against the goverament, tie cost of the war 
with Germany would be scarcely less than 4.000,000,- 
09 francs. 

The Budget for 1870, together with the successive 
loans necessary to help out the budget, amounted to 
3,375,601,000 francs forthe year Is70 alone. The re- 
ceipts for that year had been calculated at 1L8h4.3850,- 
O00) francs, but the diminution in the revenue, which, 
up to the end of December, was 285,000,000, reduced 
the available income of the government to 1,520.830,- 
009 frances, 

The deficiency in Che budget and the sums necessa- 
ry to meet the extra war and other expenses were 
made up as follows: The August loan contracted by 
M. Magne. Minister of Finances, produced 801.585.000 
francs. Then came the loan negotiated by the Tours 
Delegation; the iacome from the army dotation, 
68,000,000; sale of provisions ia Paris, 23.500.000; ad- 
vances by the Bank of France, 615,448.000; and the 
rebnbursement by depurtments and communes of 
sums expended in conacction with the mobilized 
national guards. By these means the government 
was enabled to meet the exigencies of the year Is70. 

The year IN71 breught almost as heavy a load for 
the nation. The war ceased in the latter part of Jan- 
uary, but the receipts from the revenue were sunk far 
below what had beea derived from that source during 
the last mouths of the preseding year, and the civil 
war came With its own train of expenses. Besides 
this the enemy's army of occupation had to be ted. 

THE PRESENT BUDGET. 

The budget for 871 had been calculated at. 1.8s6,- 
900,000 francs. In this estimate Were comprised very 
considerable expenses, belonging to the civil list of 
the late emperor, and many other burdens that the 
republie had similarly inherited trom the empire. 
The government endeavored to reduce the estimate, 
by cutting off as much as possible all useless ex- 
penses, and succeeded in bringing the budget down 
to 1.771,081,000 franes. This sum, it must be under- 
stood, represeated only the ordinary financial re- 
quirements of the government forthe year. Without 
the expenses consequent upon the war, and setting 
aside the very considerable expense necessary to se- 
cure the success of the loans, the public expenditures 
can easily be made to come within 1,800,000,000 of 
frances per year. This result would bea saving of 
several hundred millions on the budgets of the em- 
pire, which more than once mounted to 2.200.000.0009. 

But the campaign against the Paris insurrection 
added 651,457,000 franes to the annual estimates, and 
resources had to be created to meet the following ex- 
traordinary demands: Revenue deticiency, 337,850,000 
francs; feeding the German army of occupation (this 
item is being reduced as new departinents are evacu- 
uted.) 225,000,000 franes; settlement of contributions 
of war imposed by the Germans, 6,009,000 frances; ex- 
penses, indemnities, &c.. necessitated by the Paris 
insurrection, 2.672,000,000 francs; intere=t on 650,000.- 
000 franes awarded to the Eastern Railroad Compeny 
for loss of that portion of their road lying in the con- 
quered territory. 16,250.000 frances ; interest and par- 
tial payment of sums advanced by the Bank of France, 
530.600.0009 frances: and lastly the cost of the late loans 
of two milliards. 

Setting aside the enormous cost to the government 
of the Paris insurrection, Which, other than the direct 
military expenditures, may not perhaps fall within 
the current year, the necessary, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expen-es of Is7l have been calculated at 
3.197.065.000 francs, and the actual expenditures will 
exceed the year’s income by at least 1.426,000,000 of 
francs. The question, how is the government to pay 
these 3.197.000,000. when the old impo-st+ and the dif: 
ferent resources of the first budget produced but 
1.524.694.0000 frances? is thus answered: New impo-ts 
have been voted, and what was yet available from the 
anny dotation has been appropriated.—a sum, how- 
ever. not exceeding 21.000.000. The treasury has re- 
ceived 34.453.000 francs from the depsrtments on 
account of the mobilized national guards. The Bank 
of France has advanced 572,090,000. and 200,000,000 
more are yet tocome. Itis believed that 674.278.000 
francs trom the late loan of two milliards will be re- 
maining on hand in the list months of the year. 
Counting all these items, the income for Is7] is esti- 
mated at 3.149.075.000 franes, again-t an expenditure 
of 3.197.036.009 trancs.—leaving a det ‘iency of 47,000.- 
000 on the total budget. This deticieney will be cov- 
ered by bonds on the treasury until reductions in the 
credits of the various mini-tric= shall cause it to 
wholly disappear. 

Thus in two years France will have expended 6.572,- 
000.000 of franes. To the 1,800,000.000 Which. had 
there been no war, Would have sufficed for the annual 
expenditures. mu-t now be added 520,000,000 or 550.- 
000.000 for interest on the debt. indeniities to invaded 











prived of the services of a vast number of skilled 
laborers, and literally thousands of families are with- 
out their protectors, and compelled to depend on 
public charity for support. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the commercial condition of 
Paris and of the country is rather inadequate than 
prostrated; but honest legislation is nevertheless re- 
quired at this time to stimulate and develop it. Much, 
indeed almost all, now depends on the government. 
If M. Thiers can succeed in showing unmistakably 
that he is acting in good faith, if the republic shall 
develop a force sufficient to guarantee its durability, 
much is already done to revive former activity and 
make the burdeas of the emperor's war weigit less 
heavily. If the taxes are wisely distributed and the 
manifold interests of the public economy judiciously 
regulated, the load is farther lightened, and made 
bearable because justly divided. 
DEATIL OF THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 

The death of M. Lambrecht. the Minister of the 
Interior, on he sti instant, was entirely ualooked for, 
although it is now remembere lL that for several days 
past he had applied himself to his publie duties with 
less than his usual assiduity. The cause of his death 
Was the bursting of a tumor caused by the enlarge- 
ment of a blood-vessel. M. Lambrecht was fifty-two 
years of age, and was an engineer by profession. He 
entered political life in 1863 as an official ¢andidate, 
end soon became an influential member of the party 
Which at that time pursued the chimera of a liberal 
empire.~ In the cabinet of M. Thiers. where he has 
already held two portfolios, he seems to have been a 
stuady-going minister of doubtful. if not anti-republi- 
can, convictions. Tle was one of those members of 
the present cabinet of whom it is complained that, 
being monarehisis, they were appointed to aid M. 
Thiers in making a fair trial of the republic. His last 
public act was to issue a circular forbidding all pub- 
lie and private reiinions during the period preceding 
the elections—a measure calculated to aid in turning 
the elections to the advantage of the party represent- 
ed by the right of the assembly. 

HIS SUCCESSOR. 

Of course the death of M. Lambrecht occurring on 
the day of these iinportant clections, there were many 
surmises as to who would be his successor, and, in 
the eveat of the election going strongly republican, 
Whether or not M. Thiers would feel constrained to 
yield to public opinion and appoint a republican of 
firm convictions and known loyalty to his party. 
Even tie moderate republicans are distrustful of the 
policy which leads the president to appoint monar- 
chiststo the highest offices in the government. They 
insist With no small show of reason that men Whose 
party and friends openly advocate a restoration, as 
the sovereign remedy for all national ills, are not the 
best mento establish the French Republic, and de- 
fend it when its existence shall be menaced. 

Accordingly when it Was announced that M. Casi- 
mir-Peérier had been appointed to the vacant oflice of 
Minister of the Interior, the republican journals 
either said little or condemned the appointment, ac- 
cording as they are hostile to the policy of M. Thiers, 
or actuated by the desire to throw no obstacle in the 
way of his success. M. Périer is an honorable and 
anable man; and though he is a personal friend of M. 
Thiers it is probable his appointment will alienate 
more republicans from the present governinent than 
there will be monarchists converted to republican 
principles. Itis needless to state that all the monar- 
chist journals are pleased with the choice, and con- 
gratulate M. Thiers on his sagacity in selecting so 
goo.La man for such an important oftice. 

THE CASE OF CAPT. ROSSEL. 

Captain Rossel, who at one time commanded the 
communal army in Paris, was tried by the third 
Council of War and sentenced to military degrada- 
tion and death on the charge of deserting his post 
and going over tothe enemy. This sentence was sub- 
sequently annulled by the Council of Revision. His 
case has lately been brought before the fourth Coun- 
cil of War. and by a majority of six to one he was 
again sentenced to death. This is the second time 

fossel has heard the death sentence pronounced 

against him. As en the first occasion, the prisoner 
showed himself impassible beneath the terrible judg- 
ment. 

This second condemnation has created a strong 
sentiment in Paris in favor of the prisoner. It was 
hoped that the judgment of the third Council having 
been set aside, the judges of the fourth Couneil of 
War would take into consideration the youth, intelli- 
gence and sincere patriotism of Captain Rossel. 
Many believed that military discipline was vindicated 
by the first verdiet, and that the second judges would 
avail themselves of the conclusive reasoning of the 
prisoner's counsel to not condemn, to death an officer 
of superior merit, Who amidat all the disorders of the 
commune had but one thought—the expulsion of the 
Prussians. A book is new on sale here entitled, 
~Abrigé delast de la Guerre.” written by Rossel in 
prison during the interval between his two condem- 
nations. Ata moment when he has every reason to 
beheve his days are numbered, he seeks to prepare 
the minds of his countrymen for revenge by spread- 
ing a knowledge of the art of War—pursuing thus the 
idea that has inflamed his imagination since the very 
beginning of the invasion. 

ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 

M. Ponyer-Quertier is said to have nearly finished 
his negotiations with Bismarck. The question under 
discussion—the commercial relation between France 
and her two lite provinees—is full of difliculties, and 
pew ones have been raised at every step owing to the 
extremely delicate nature of the issues involved. 
But it is believed that the superior business tact: and 
cleat-headedness of the French minister has had the 
effect to arvive at the final result with the German 
Chancellor much sooner than if the best of their hair- 
splitting diplomatists had been employed. 

WALDEN. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The woman-suffrage bazaar promises excel- 
lently. 

The Post has reached its fortieth year—the 
result of ‘plain living and hizh thinking.” 

The October and November elections assure 
the renomination and reélection of President 
Grant. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society (old 
school) has summoned its homeopathic members 
totrial for heresy. It proposes to do for its “set” 
what its remedies often fail to accomplish—purge. 

The Independent gives Mr. Evarts the credit 
illustration in the 

That astronomical 
It was an 


for the ‘hole-in-the-sky” 
Johnson impeachment trial. 
discovery belongs to Mr. Boutwell. 
original and strong simile, and that was why 
some of its crities didn’t appreciate it. 

George Thompson, the English abolitionist, 
is residing at New Leeds, a suburb of old Leeds. 
Ile is in delicate health, but has lately been mak- 
ing a powerful speech against the contagious dis- 
eases acts, which the women of England are 
fighting so valiantly. 

Philadelphia is fall of excellent) boarding- 
houses, kept by estimable ladies, where a trav- 
eller can stop a day or two or longer, in prefer- 
ence to the noise and isolation of a hotel. We 
have been asked to designate similar conyen- 
iences in Boston. but failed to do so. 

Robert Collyer, who preaches in town to-mor- 
row, says that the debt upon the old Unity church 





| Chicago shall be applied to the canes ling of this 


departments. army redrganization, Xe. The nation | 


mu-t furnish annually at least 2.600.000,000 franes oo 
its budget. After the fir-t of January next will Te 
inaugurated the new financial régime by which ou0,- 
000,000 are added to the import- 
THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE PEOPLE 
It will be seen from the above statement that 

Versailles Assembly may easily find other oecup 
tion than its late angry and fruitle+= debates and vin- 


Sep. 
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dictive charges again-t the men of the fourth of 


! confirmed, that George William Curtis will be 
‘ealled to the portfolio of the Secretary of State, 


| resignation of the trust. 


tember. While so heavy a burden weighs upon the | 


country all monarchist or Bonaparti-t:in rigucs an 
be they withia or without the A--embly. 
Whether or 


agitations, 
are so many treasons again-t the nation 


not the present Assembly be virtually dissolved by 





From France. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMON WEALTH. 
PARIS, Oct. 17. IST1L. 


-NED. 

Mrange as it may eugene, melt enough is yet known 
of the elections of Sunday. Sth instant, to enable me 
It is true that 
the supplementary elections of the 5th instant have 
also to enter into the calculation. but it is principally | 


long a time must 


} to represent the nation must £1 
the development of the national it 
| THE RECENT ELECTION S—REPUBLICANISM STRENGTH: } 


| will permit a complete revival of bu-ines 


| branches of trade. a mov 
as vet. but still observable, is said to be | 


Even the } 


credit for the rapid reduction of taxation which | of the provincial papers tiat so 
has been effected. An assault upon a policy of | elapse before the detinite result is oF wn. s2 

. ° m Me | These long joeked-for elections to the Council-- 
payment is simply to attack the credit of the | General have excited at once the hope= and the fears of | 
nation. It is to make it appear that we are too | tne republicans, The elections of July 2 had given 
poor to meet our obligations. 


The result is to | them reason to hope. On the other hand tiese elec: | 
cause us to pay higher interest than we ought, 


j tions Were to inaugurate a new law by which the 
and thus increase taxation and make it more | Councils were remodelled. and introduce a new 7e- 


| gime iu departments which are somewhat slow to re- 


| taking place among the laboring classe* 


the elections of October =. the assembly pretending 
rive all its energ 
ndu-try. The 
versal cvv is for that political tranquility waich al 


ing to the best informatioa I can procure, trade in 
Paris 1s far enough from the fouris! 
Besides a certain 


" 
al 


would be de-irable at Cais time. 
inactivity which is reported to enist in nearly 
3 “ment of depopulation. net 


very marked 


rthe late municipal loan.— 


lextraerdinary suceess of tue i 


which was subscribed fiteea Umes over—ts quoted 


as evidence of the abundance of inactive 4] ital 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR. 


: rophe me great cause of the | 
The recent cata-trophe is one great caure xe | 
| Railroad, appointed to investigate the accident 


lack of prosperity in miny branches of industry 
several thousands of trained workmen are now under 
arrest, and a number almost as large is in a species 


| his has 75.000; Adams 45,000; he has 48,000; 


hing state which |} 


| present, 


several times at other places, seems to Us a] 
| of all the modern dealers in his latest styles and rea- 


shall be paid, principal and interest, to the last 
penny, by the socicty itself, and that not one 
dollar of the funds raised by friends outside of 


old score. 


It is a pleasing rumor, which we trust may be 


in ease Secretary Fish determines to press his 
What admirable state 


papers. indeéd, should we have when Mr. Cur- 
tis wiclds the pen! 


We gave Washburn, last week, 75,000 votes: 


of the express train, and declares that if he had 
looked at his watch the disaster would not have 
occurred. The committee also blame the su- 
perintendent for not fully making known the 
wants of the road, and lay upon him a part of 
the responsibility for the deficient equipment 
revealed by the accident—but they condone his 
offence by reéngaging him at an advanced salary 
and enlarging his discretion. We think the su- 
perintendent will survive the censure. 

We welcome to the ranks of the advocates of 
the opening of the public library on Sunday, 
Rev. Gilbert Haven, editor of that sterling cam- 
paign sheet, Zion's Herald, who, at a Prohibi- 
tory party caucus at Tremont Temple, on Sun- 
day evening last. argued that ‘it was his duty 
to drag up the ox and the ass out of the pit into 
which they have fallen on the Sabbath; and there 
are a great many of the latter class at the pres- 
ent day. The argument is conclusive. A man 
is much better than a sheep; and if it is our 
duty to rescue a sheep on a Sunday, how much 
more is it our duty to rescue an equally fecble 
animal of the human race on the same day.” 

Edward L. Pierce was rejected, Thursday, by 
the Executive Council, as judge of the Superior 
Court. The vote for confirmation was: Tuck- 
er, Fitch, Harris, Johnson; against, Crowell. 
Winn, Underwood, Stoddard, Reed. There is a 
prevalent beliet in the community that this result 
is owing to the efforts of Judge Brigham, and 
ex-Judge Reed, of the Superior Court, who, by 
the mouth of the former, set aside the verdict 
against Warren Billings of Wareham, convicted 
of the abduction and seductien of a young 
woman, tour or five years ago, when Mr. Pierce 
was District Attorney, and forwhich Mr. Pierce, 
as well as the community of Plymouth county 
generally, intimated there was one law for a 
poor man and another for a rich one: and 
which remark has not been pardoned. 


Saturday Notes. 
“Diverce” entered on its ninth week fast: Monday 
atthe Fifth Avenue Theatre in New York. 
Rev. Henry Morgan is talking at the Musie Hall, 
Sunday evenings, on “Humbugs.” 
chureh debt. 


He is paving off a 


New York ladies say that ifthe Prinee doesn't come 
pretty soon they will have to get new dresses made 
for the ball again, as the present ones will be entirely 
out of date. 

We lately saw the following sigu on a fruit-vender’s 
stand, on State street, Where he was selling “Grand 
Dutchess” pears: “Grand Dutch Hash. de per one” 
the sign having been written for him by a joking triensd. 
he not being able to write or read 

In New York, the young »seciety men” have been 
so ridiculed for wearing the feathers in their hat- 
that they have at last» Why ean 
not they follow suit in’ Boston and seall jthem in’ ? 
The next thing, we suppose. will be “iassels on their 
boots.” 


called them: in.” 


The nuptials of Mr. Asa P. Potier and Miss Delle 
Sheldon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Sheldon 
of Bowdoin street, were commemorated, on Thursday 
evening, by a very elegant reception at the bride's 
parents’ residence, where congratulations and com 
pliments rained tor a brief! season. Numerous valua- 
ble gifts attested the triendship towards the happy 
couple, one of which, from a relative, was in the form 
of ten $1000 bank-notes. No recent marriage has hail 
more cordial blessings upon it, surely, than this. 

Art Notes, 

The artists in Studio Building gave their first recep 
lion last Saturday afternoon, when they’ were visited 
by a large nuinber of their admirers and triends. 
The receptions will continue through the season on 
the first Saturday of each month. Their renewal. after 
a long interruption, will be gratifying to the art-loving 
public, and agreeable, we have no doubt, to the artist 

themselves. 


We see it stated that’ Miss Stebbins. the sculptres-. 
Who has been spending the fall with Charlotte Cush 
man at her sister's, Mrs. Garland’s, at Hyde Park, on 
the Hudson, has decided not to return to Rome, whieh 
means a virtual abandonment of all artistic work, as 
she can get no inspiration in’ America, and finds it 
impossible todo any work here, while she does not 
eare to leave her family and live away trom them 
abroad. 

Among the serious losses by the Chicago tire were 
the library of the Historical Society, 17.500 bound vol 
umes and 175,000 pamphiets—the original emancipa 
tion prochunation of President Lincoln being among 
its treasures; complete sets of files of the city news 

papers, and all the battle-lag- of the Chicago regi 

ments; the Healey gailery of S00 paintings; Deihl’- 
Hamlet, Conture’s Prodigal Son, Volk’s bustof Pres 

ident Lincoln; Rothermers great painting of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, Which many of our readers Tately 
saw on exhibition in Tremont Temple. Col. Bachel- 
ders historical painting of The Last Hours of Lin- 
coln,” valued at $10,000, is saved. 

There has just been exhibited in this city a large 
water-color painting of the World’s Coliseum, de 
signed for the International Peace Jubilee in June 
nert. Its size is 7 1-2 by 4 1-2 feet. and it was drawn 
by Mr. Emil F. Ackerinan. The plans contemplate a 
building x22 feet long by 422 feet wide. the top of the 
center tower, rising from the root, which covers eight 
acres, being 240 feet higher than Bunker Hill monu 

meni. The side towers, of which there are to be four, 
are each 167 feet in height. The building will have 
seating accommodations for 125.000 people. Ho will be 
located on the Back Bay, near tie Providence Rail 

road, and not far from the foot of Newton street. The 
painting represents the building in a completed: state 
and dressed in holiday attire, the flags of all nations 
floating from the towers and cornices, while in the 
foreground, ingeniously grouped, are representatives 
of all nations. The building will be an impo-ing one, 


Literary Notes, 

A notable feature of the Atlantic next verr will be 
the publication of the posthtanous romance recently 
discovered among the manuscripts of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. [tis supposed to have been written by him 
in IS54. and withheld, at that time, for some unkuown 
reason. The tithe is “Septimius Felton; or, The 
Elixir of Life.’ and the seene is laid in Coneord, 
Mass. ‘Tae time is on and after April 19, 1775, the cay 
of the battle of Concord. The ceatral idea of the story 
is that of a deathless man—ian idea which had for 
Mr. Hawthorne a peculiar fascination. This romance, 
Which is one of Hawthorne's best, will be commenced 
j) the January number, and run through mort of the 
year. 

Our bright friead, Mr-. Zadel B. 
Greenfield, Mass... has a novel in the press of Osgood 
& Co., entitled “Can the Old Love?’ A lady corre- 
spondent says of it: “Tread the proof-sheets conse: 


iidington, of 


entiously through to find the answer to this question. 
[discovered that one man of past sixty did love, with 
amost noble and self-sacrificing passion, a beautiful 
young girl; that another moan of fifty-two was the 
most enthusiastic of lovers; that one very old man 
had carried through life a long, evil-starred love, 
which blessed his death-bed with the consolations of 
hope and of memory. All this is certainly mo-t en- 
couraging to ancient gallants; but to woien the pas 
sive voice of the question would be more interesting 
‘Can the old be loved 2 Will not sore ian give us a 
a novel on this hint 7" 

Mr-. Moulton writes tothe Trhan “Roberts Bro- 
thers’ is at any time a pleasant lounging-place for the 
basy idler, but it i< doubly pleasant wien an knag- 
li<b mail has just comein. Mr. Niles, who, as [have 
before told you, is the bigh priest of thi< Temple ot 
the Mu-e-, has a brother in London—an arti-t of fine 
performance and yet tlacr promize—who d- admitted 
to the inner circle of London artistie and literary so- 
ciety, and thus knew- Whatever is worth Knowing 
there; -ees whatever is desirable to -ee. Almost 
every English mailf therefore, brings new books for 
the consideration of the Bo-ton firma, photographs of 
noted men aad gifted Women. rumors and reminis- 
cences Without number. Yesterday came a volume 


which the Messrs. Roberts at once decided to an- 





Chamberlin S000; he has 6700; Pitman 6000; 
he has 6500. The result shows that some of the 
Labor-Reformers have gone back to the De- 


mocracy. There can be no question now that 


“| the last two years. 


It has been a great weck for lectures this 


| 
} 
+) Massachusetts endorses the liquor legisketion ol 
| 
} 
1 


but we are so crowded we cannot refer 


to them in detail. Mrs. Livermore and Gt n. 
Hall have argued in a debate on woman-suf- | 
: 7 
frage, which, as they had dune it once or twice | 
g ‘ : of 
before. elsewhere, and expget to do it again} 


good deal of a burlesque. 


A committee of the directors of the Eastern 


at Revere, has issued a report which throws the 


lnounce for publieation— A shadow of Dante,’ by 


Maria Francesca Rossetti. Qae bezins to think that 
to be a Rossetti is in itself much the same thing as te 
bea genius. We have Christina, of the sweet, subtle 
Dante Gabriel. both poet and painter; Wil- 
and the appreci- 


songs: 
liam Michael, the editer of shelley. 
ative eritie and reviewer of everybody else: and now 
Maria Francesca, who has walked with the great poet 
of Italy uatil she t- fitted for the office of his interpre- 


ter. 


Business Notes. 
vee Fenno, corner of Beach and Washington 
-trect<. is teaching the boy=to defy winter by the 
warmth of hi- garment- 
Tiat ob -thae and excellent hatter, Aborn. is abreast 
sonable prices. He is still at $9 Washington st. 
Messrs. Bennett & Co., at the Liberty-Tree- Block 
store. present figures in connection with their superi- 
or clothing that are really surprising. We refer to 
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to those who have perverted or misappropriated | difficult to carry on the government. This | ceive new light. Enough is now known to show that blame of the disaster upon Conductor Nowland | their card for the details. 


j j imi : | ile i industries are therefore de- | 
it; and, thirdly, it is to our ken a preliminary | result is so palpably bad that the common-sense | there was no good cause for alarm. The result. 1| of exile. The different industri 


ize all foreigners. From a source deeper even than 
this, the fire melted the skim of isolation, and let 
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Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are offering | gratifying. The lady’s happiest effort was her render- 
weekly very excellent inducements for securing over- ing of the Franz song, *‘Aprillauen,” which was given 
coats at their establishment. Toeir cards succinctly | ina charming ingenue style that exhaled delicious 
state the merits of their propositon. | suggestions of the beauties of its delightful theme. 

The new house of Graves & Ellis have out a very | Tie piece de resistance of the concert was the ever- 
taking book, “The Boston Boy,” handsomely illus- | 


beautiful Pastoral symphony of Beethoven. The 
trated, which all the young people will want to read. | ] 


ong interval that has elapsed since the last dispensa- 
We advise employers and parents to lay in copies tion of the music of the divine composer was granted 
for the holidays. 


Alexander Moore, the publisher, 2 Hamilton place, 
has two excellent practical works which should be in 
all families—"First Help in Accideats and in Sick- 
ness,” and “How to Save on Gas Bills.” We advise 
a glance at them. 

Tne New England Carpet Co. ure opening a large 
and yaried assortment of soods from recent trade- 
sales, Which they are selling very low. Their exten- 
sive apartments should be visited. See our * busi- 
ness Notices” for details. 

Messrs. Jacobs & Deane, 180 Washington street. 
are making a specialty of undershirts, drawers, ho- 
siery and winter gloves, and their assortment is eXx- 
tremely meritorious. Gentlemen should examine 
their goods. 

Messrs. Dee & Doyle are flori=ts of eminence, a5 we 
have before recorded in detail. They have a new 
feature of household adornment. parlor gardens, 
Which are worthy of inspection at their establishment, 
57 Tremont street. 

Messrs. Palmer. Bachelders & Co., 162 Washington 
street, have an elegant inveice of mantel clocks, stat- 
ucttes, jet sets, opera-glasses, &c., their own selection 
in Europe, which should arrest the attention of all 
lovers of the fine arts. They are indeed beautiful. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish to-day that fanny 
and quizzical story of Mrs. Diaz, William Ilenry 
and his Friends,” which everybody will like to look 
and langh oyer; also, Dickens's “Child’s History of 
England.” which is a text-book in several of our lead- 
ing private schools, so excellent is it. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s Special Notice calls attention 
to their great department of Silks which they are of- 
fering at extremely low prices. The assortment in- 
ludes black silks, gros grains and taffetas, plain colored 
silks in all the new cloth colors and evening shades; 
stripe silks, black, white and colored; new Dolly Var- 
den foulards for overskirts and polonaises, and a 
large lot of black and white stripes at $1.50 per yard 
and stripe silks at adollar. Also velvets, velveteens 
and plushes in choice shades. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, 37 and 39 Temple 
place, suffer no change in weather, in public feeling, 
or in the money market, to arrest their determined 
purpose to present hidies, gentlemen, misses and 
children, the best, most useful, most necessary, or 
most fanciful goods which the market affords, at the 
lightest cost. They are shrewd buyers, uuderstand 
the value of discounts which only cash payments can 
secure, appreciate the yalue of a fabric as soon as 
they put their eyes on it, discriminate between a wise 
economy and a wrong-headed meanness, and give 
their customers every article at precisely its value in 
their eyes, which, nine times in ten, is lower than oth- 


er dealers place on it. They give their personal at- 


tention to every detail of their business, watch it | 


early and late, are prompt in every mevement and 
engagement, insist upon courtesy and fair-dealing on 
the part of their assistants, and in these way= have 
steadily progressed in popular favor with all who 
come in contact with them. Such an establishment 
as theirs is a benetit to our citizens. 
urday Evening Gazette, and it is correct. 


So saves the Sat- 





Music Notes. 
THE “APOLLO CLUB.” 

\ prominent novelty in the select musical cireles 
that center around the new organization that includes 
the cream of our native inde singers, the ‘Apollo 
Club.” was the first publie rehearsal of the society, 
Which took place at Horticultural Hullon Tuesday eve- 
ning last. ‘Those who haye been so fortunate in former 
seasons as to listen to the vocal performance of the 
“Chickering’ 
of the magnificent effect Induced by a combination of 
the members of these societies, together with other 
cultivated singers, in singing the exquisite part-songs 
Which have never, until the present time, received 
their fullest interpretations here. The programme 
included twelve selections, and the music Was con- 
ducted as a rehearsal, not.as a concert. The singing 
of the club was rarely delightful, evidencing a splen- 
did) volume of tone, an even balance of voices, and 
nicety of shading and expression in the execution, 
Considering the limited time had for practice since the 


organization of the elab. the mutual confidence and 


or’ Parker” elubs, can form some idea | 


us lent an enhanced effect to the idyllic beauty of its 
subtle poesy, and its exquisite story never seemed 
more fascinatingly interpreted, nor so soul-inspiring. 
The andante, with its witching reveries, so delicate in 
imaginative suggestiyveness, so rich in quaint fancies 
and ripple of exquisite melody, was, of all its match- 
less tone-pictures, most impressive and soul-touching. 
The performers entered fully into the spirit of this 
magnificent composition, and seemed en rapport with 
its every imagery and expression. The orchestral 
performance, as a whole. must be adjudged as excep- 
tionally fine. There were occasional slight abbera- 
tions, unavoidable where but limited ensemble prac- 
tice is admissible; but with this consideration in view, 
the performances are entitled to very high praise. 

The marked success of this first concert will induce 
pleasurable anticipation of the second, which will 
take place on the 23d. A rare programme of novel 
and sterling works will be offered. The second public 
rehearsal will take place on the 21st, at 2 o’clock P.M. 

THE THEODORE THOMAS CONCERTS. 

Since the first welcome advent of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra gave this superb organ- 
ization a first place in the regard of our music 
lovers, no musical season has seemed in any degree 
complete without at least one series of Thomas con- 
certs, and even that grant has but partially sated the 
craving for the refined and developing enjoyment the 
playing of this cultivated and disciplined band af- 
fords. The brief Thomas season, which is to open 
at a later date than the season of last year, is now 
near at hand, and eager anticipation will be gratified 
in the inauguration of a series of eight grand sym- 
phony and popular concerts, December 1, and con- 
iinuing on the evenings of Dec. 2. 4, 6, 8and 9, and on 
the afternoon of the 2d, 6th and 9th. Mr. Thomas is 
making his tour this season with his former fine or- 
chestra increased by the addition of several talented 
performers, and a new repertoire including twenty- 
five numbers entirely new to the Boston public from 
the works of Liszt, Wagner, Bach, Schubert, Ru- 
binstein, Bargiel, Gounod, Weber, Raff, Volkmann, 
Brahms and Rhimberger. Mlle. Marie Krebs is en- 
gaged as pianoforte soloist. Full programmes of the 
Boston concerts may be had at the Music Hall. Or- 
ders for seats may be left with Mr. Peck. 

WACHTEL. 

Wachtel. the great tenor of Parepa Rosa's opera 
troupe, is announced as coming to Boston the 24th 
inst.,and Mr. Capoul of the Nilsson company will 
have to look to his laurels, as plentiful as he has gath- 
ered them here. After the unconditional surrender 
of the discriminating New York critics, we are quite 
prepared for the enthusiasm of a sparkling private 
letter from which we are permitted to quote. The 
writer is a highly talented music-student—a pupil of 
the best teachers at home and abroad :— 

NEW YORK, November, IS71. 

DEAR ——:—I did not feel as if Leould let another 
day pass without writing you. I heard something 
last night which I think surpassed anything [ have 
Such intense excitement [never before 
Wilnessed! The Academy was jammed full half an 
hour before the curtain rose; there must have been 
over a thousand ladies and gentlemen who stood dur, 
ing the whole performance. There were five thousand 
beings in the place, and yet, when the overture com: 
menced with a roll of the drum, the drop of a pin 
could have been heard. The orchestra consisted of 
fiNly-four men, some of whom LT recognized as being in 
the Seventh Regiment band. The chorus was the 
English and German opera-troupes combined. In the 
first act, second scene, Where *Manrico” sings from 
Without, the applause was great. But that was but a 
shadow to what it Was when he comes out and throws 
off his cloak. The excitement was intense when 
Watchel sings to Parepa Rosa just before going to 
battle. The audience shouted, stamped, hurrahed,. 
the whole orchestra clapped with all their might, and 
one old drummer beat so hard on his music-stand with 
sticks that he was red in the face! Both Parepa and 
Carl Rosa, who was director of the whole, called out 
brava to Watchel. But his real triumph was when he 
sang his high-C twice just before the scene closed. 
He came out and sang it again; and once again he 
eame out. Yet the clapping was only stopped by 
the hisses of afew who were impatient for the end. | 
Azucena, the Gypsey. Was taken by Mad. Gazzanagi., | 
and I never heard anything sweeter than the duet in 


ever heard! 





the last scene—mother and son. Dear —, you must 


adaptativeness evineed are not a little remarkable. | be glad that Ihave come to an end at last; but bean 


The great artistic -uccesses of the evening were the 
“Lovely Night.” by 
~Zollver—the 


*serenade.” by Mendelssohn ; 
Chwatal; and the *Miller’s Song.” by 
latter, a quaint litle morceau, Was interpreted with an 
characteristic of the subject, and its 
Mr. B. J. 
conducted with conscientious care, and favored the 
vudience with a brilliant piano-forte solo. With the 
high development that continued acquaintance and 
practice Will secure, it is not too much to hope that 


clan eminently 
effect Was inspiringly exhilarating. 


this club will surpass any other similar organization 
of male voices in existence. The select and brilliant 
nudience in attendence included the associate mem- 
bers of the club and several invited guest-, and the 
occasion Was rarely delightful in all respeets. 

MES. MOULTON’S CONCERTS. 

Mrs. Moulton’s second and third coneerts took 
place at the Music Hallon Friday and Monday eve- 
nings last. The lady was in superb voice, and, on the 
latter evening, exhibited in the trying * Ombre Legere.” 
trom *Dinerah,” the ripeness and extent of her won- 


derfal vocal resources. The delivery was exception- 


Lang | 


| 


| 
i 





think of nothing else.” 
Thus heralded is Mr. Watehel, both publicly and 


| privately. and his coming will be no small event even 


in a musical season otherwise very remarkable. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN ORATORIO. 

We call the special attention of our readers to the 
announcement of the Handel and Haydn announce- 
ment of their two oratorios, *Elijah” and «Judas 
Maceabeus,” on Saturday and Sunday evenings, 25th 
and 26th inst.. forwhich several of the leading mem- 
bers of the Dolby troupe, Madame Patey, Miss 
Wynne. Mr. Cummings, Mr. Patey and Mr. sSantley 
have been specially engaged. It will bea brilliant 
demonstration. Tickets will be ready next week. 

IN GENERAL. 35 

We are pleased to hear that Addie 8S. Ryan has re- 
turned from Europe with her voice greatly improved 
and in fine condition generally for her essays this fall 
and winter. She is not only an accomplished vocalist. 
but most estimable young lady, and her many friends 
will greet her assured triumphs in her art with cor- 
dial and delighted recognition. 





ally clear and direct, and her singing exhibited cer- | - cs 
tainty of phrasing and great deheacy of shading. | Dramatic Notes, 
singularly faent. and marked by | THE “GLOBE.” 


Her execution was 


purity and brillianey, both in the recitative and the | 


occasional bits of gioritare. The Rassian song, “The 


displayed in-a stil more remarkable 





Nightingale.” 
degree the bird-like quahty of her voice, and the sus- 
tained trills in the gorecat were given will a tlaish 
and endurance that, enhanced by the 
her tone, produccd an almost unprecedented effect. 
Senor Sarasate surpassed his earlier brilliant perform. 
ances of this season ip his rendering of an original 
fantasia upon Martha.” His performances are thor- 
oughly uomechanieal, the player sceniungly merging 
his individuality in the theme of his miuste, and throw- 
ing his soulinto jiadentitication with, and interpreta- 
tion of. its spirit. Sig. Ferranti gave a somewlnit 
tame rendering of Non piu aqudrai’ but sang with 
all his wonted zest in the familiar Taughing-trio by 
Martini. Mr. James M. Wehli played his fantasia 
npon *Norma.”and his Minnehaha.” with a skilland 
brillianey that Was marred only by his marked iadit- 


ference of manner that, however justifiable upon per- 
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sonal grounds, Was singularly out of taste as exhibited | 


in his relations as an artist with the publi Mr 
ler exdibiled great senerousness of tone, 
idiosynerasy of style in the balhul. Phe Bay of Bis- 
Mr. Colby's: thae 
of the 


Was oof judi 


eay.” Which was heartily eneored 
accompanying materially enhanced tie eect 
vocal pertormances. The p 
cious length, the concert: Lorminating ata seasonable 


TOQTIONDLe 


hour. Other directors would do well to follow 


Bow- | 


and some | €i¥ento her pieces, which will be placed upon the 


| characterizes 


Mr. | 


The brilliant run of Divorce,” which has held the 
stage for four successive weeks. the longest season 
enjoyed by any dramatic novelty this vear, terminates 


this evening. There may be propitious possibilities 


jin the future of which we have no conception at 


present, but itis at least doubtful, if there are many 
such entertainments in store for the public which 
combine sucha variety of strong attractions in evenly 
tine acting, picturesque and beautiful scenery, elabo- 
rate settings and elegant costumes. 

The brief season of high tragedy, which is to open 
om Monday next. words a striking contrast to the se- 
ries of comedy performances just closed. Great in- 
terest is folf in the reiippearance of Miss Charlotte 
Custinan upon our stage. and, judging from the great 
demand for seats in advanee, and the unusual excite- 
ment maniiested by all the better classes of theater: 
soers, In anticipation of her adveat, her coming brief 
engagement is likely to prove the most momentous 
ever played in this city. Miss Cushman’s perform- 
ances willbe enhanced by the strong support of its 
company, and the magnificent setting that will be 


stage with all the elesance and completeness that 
the production of novelties at this 
Miss Cushman will open in her noble and 
“Queen Katharine” in 


house. 
refined impersonation of 
“Henry VIEL | 
THE “BOSTON.” 


we : 3 |} The third and List week of Mr. Edwin Booth's en- 
Colby's method in earrying threugh their pro- ’ i a 
j ‘ gagement has shown no yariation in the uniformly 
grammes Without unnecessary and vexatious waits . . - ae 
; large numbers of his audiences, and their enthusias- 
between the pieces. f i : 
Buhle : is apprectation of his performances. His engage- 
Phe fourth concert Was given Iastevening. and the i : 
3 h jment has presented no novelty, has not even dis- 
last opportunity of hearing Mrs. Moulion oud her ‘ ; ‘ Pag casa 
2 played his mull repertoire, yet his familiar impersona 


troupe rs offered (us alernoon, 
THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 

The epening of the series of concerts under the 
auspices of the Harvard Association, on Thursday 
aflernoon, Was, Like is predecessors im former. sea- 
csince that seciety has beeome recoruized 2s 


sons 


the only certain source of the highest stvle of classi- 


eal music here). characterized by the attendance of : 
highly cultivated and attentive audience that tilled all 


Music Hall The pro 


included seven numbers, three ef them: entir 


the available seats in 


SUSE 





ly new 
Water Car 


chitul effects of in 


to Boston. The admired everture to the = 


rier” by Cherubini, with its del 
strumentation and delicate beauty ef style. forme 
the charming prelude which introduced the Mozart 
recitalive and aria, sung by Mrs. Barry. The 

is singularly difficult, taxing the interpretative and 
eXecutive abilities of an artist fo Une 
the calibre of Mrs. Barry's voice 


uonest. That 
Was unequal to its 
adequate iverpretation Was nota matior of “Urprise, 


Her rendering exhibited a want of tamil 


harity and an 
eceasional inerousness, especially in taking the hich 
notes, that gave to the easemble an irrecularits that 
marred Che unity of the heme and reflected the spirit 
of the piece in flashes that lacked the genuine color 
rucht. 


and inspiration of Che composer's The num- 


ber was eminently characteristic of the great eom- 
poser’s style, and its intreduction was truly grateful 
to the keenly 
erehestral accompaniment Was rendered with a nice 
perception, adaptiveness and brillianey. The eatrect: 
from “Manfred” was given witha strength of color- 
ing and even tintsh Ciat indicated a marked improve- 


appreciative audience present. The 


ment Over its rendering by the same orchestra last 
Schubert's overture to Alfonzo end Estrel- 
la.” never before Played in this country, by full er- 


season 
chestra, is an inspiriting cemposition, sparkling with 
bold contrasted effects. ICdoes not follow the style 
peculiar to the composer in its construction. but. 
aside from comparisen with that standard. is an 
agreeable and meritorious work. 

Mrs. Barry's singing of the Handel aria. 
ranco momorio,” which, although new to the public. 
Was sung last season by Mr. Wilde at Mr. Eichberg’s 
conservatory concerts, lacked soul and the true feel- 


“Con 


ing of the composer, although in a mechanical sense j 


tions, some of Chem thrice-repeated. have drawn out 


througs of his admirers, and no evidenees that his 


ond building from Hanover street. st 


IN GENERAL. 
Lisa Weber, one of the original Lydia Thompson 
troupe, has become insolvent, and her case was be- 
fore the court of bankruptcy in Boston last Saturday. 
Her assets are $305, and liabilities $2,682. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Franklin Winslow, cashier inthe Journal a- 
fice, and a resident of Newton, was struck byoj 
train as he stepped from the cars at his home, 
Tuesday evening, and so badly mangled that he 
died in a few minutes. 

Charles G. Nazro, president of the North Na- 
tional Bank in this city, has failed, and Chandler 
R. Ransom has been elected president of the 
bank in his place. 

Boston is now consuming seventy gallons of 
water per day for every man, woman and child 
in the city, and the caution has gone forth that, 
unless the public is less prodigal, there will 
surely be a water-famine. The city has appro- 
priated $10,000 to pay the expense of surveys 
with a view to an increased supply. 

The store of George Goodnow & Co., whole- 
sale liquor-dealers, has been regularly and sys- 
tematically robbed for the last ten months of 
liquors, groceries, cte., by the porter, Samuel 
H. Puritan, and a well-known thief named 
Bean, who have been arrested and held for 
trial. Puritan confessed that they had for some 
months supplied three saloons with liquors, and 
gave the names of the proprietors, who have 
also been arrested. The robberies amount to 
several thousand dollars. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rev. Stephen S. Smith, of Chicago, was 
found dead in a bath-room at the residence of 
his sister, in Worcester. He was expecting to 
preach in West Medway on Sunday, and his 
sermon was already prepared from the text, ‘I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy like- 
ness.” Mr. Smith was for some years a preacher 
in Warren. 
~ One of the iron pillars in Pittsfield’s high 
school-room, in the old medical college building, 
fell Monday morning, during the session of the 
school, smashing two long recitation seats which 
had just been vacated by a class. Another class 
was about to be called, and there are but few 
minutes in the day when the same accident 
would not kill or injure some of the scholars. 
The pillars are intended to support the floor 
above, and are held only by weight of the tim- 
bers, and this one was probably loosened by a 
slight settling. 

It is the boast of New Bedford that there is 
not an open bar in the city, and that every per- 
son, rich or poor, who has been found engaged 
in the liquor traffic, has been arraigned for so 
doing. Mayor Richmond said he would enforce 
the liquor law, and he has kept his word. 

Gloucester gave a public reception, on Tues- 
day, to Henry B. Samuelson, M.P., of Chelten- 
ham, near Gloucester, England, who brought to 
the town friendly letters from William P. Price, 
member of Parliament for Gloucester, and his 
son, Capt. William E. Price, member for Tewks- 
bury, and an oil painting, a faithful representa- 


Ltion of the old city of Gloucester, presented by 


the elder Mr. Price, in return for courtesies ex- 
tended by the town to his son in 1869. 
MAINE. 

The remarkable babies are all born, this year, 
in Maine. One at Waterville is minus a left 
hand: one at Dover has no eyes; and another 
in the same vicinity has eyes as large as those 
of a horse. ; 





Sunday Services. 
MUSIC HALL FREE SPIRITUAL MEETINGS,— 
Prot. W. Denton, Sunday, at 2 3-4 P.M. Subject 
“What was Jesus?" Excellent quartette singing. 
USINESS NOTICES. 








Cavution.—The popularity of our establishment has 
led others to 50 closely imitate the style of our firm as 
to mislead many since our remoyal to our new Ware- 
house, Which is located at 76, 78. 80 and 82 Friend 


street. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co. ot novil 





CARPETS at low prices from the late trade sales. 
Brussels Tapestries. 
Kidderminsters. 
Three-Plys. 
superfines. 
Flvor Oil Cloth-. 
At our new Warehouse, 76 to 82 Friend street, sec- 
novil 





BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT! 
* Be sure you're right—then go ahead,” 
Long years ago a wise man said; 
+ Be sure you're right,” though you go slow, 
And peace you'll have where’er you go: 
+ Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
And Heaven will give you “daily bread ;* 
+ Be sure you're right,” though you go slow, 
And you shall conquer every foe; 
You'll sure be right, when boys need “Clothes.” 
If you buy them at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





A Lor OF ENGLISH TAPESTRY CARPETS, slightly 
damaged in colors, are now selling for $1.25 a yard at 
the Carpet Warehouse of GEo, W. CHIPMAN & Co., 
93 Court street. 6t-o21 





MARRIAGES. 
In this city, 9th inst., by Rey. Dr. Putnam, assisted 
by Rev. A.J. Gordon, Asa P. Potter to Delle, daugh- 
ter of James E. Sheldon, all of Boston. 

DEATHS. 

In this city, 3d inst., of congestion of the lungs, Mr. 
David Leavitt. 

In Newton, 7th inst., Frank Winslow, 46. 

In Ocala, Fla., 24th ult.. Mary J. Newmarch, dangh- 
ter of the late Samuel Newmarch of South Boston, 
{An estimable young lady, sacrificed to her interest 
in the treedmen, whose teacher she was, and, occa- 
sionally. a welcome correspondent of the Common- 
wealth.—ED. } 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, BOSTON MUSIC IALL.—The attention of 
parties desiring musical instruction is called to the 
following points: 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
employs the best teachers. A comparison of our list 
With that of any music school in America is invited. 

Its rates of tuition are the lowest. 
per term the highest charge in any department. 

Its Free Advantages are greater and more numerous 
than those of any other music school. 

WINTER TERM OPENS THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 23. 
Pupils received and assigned to classes on and after 
Monday, November 6. 

Circulars containing full information mailed free on 
application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 

novi ft 


























FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET.—Opposite 


Public Garden, to a private family only. 





performances ave in any degree passe have been ap- | 


parent. 


His delneations have evinced a higher de- | 


gree of finish than ever before. and Will stand the |! 


erucical te-t 


greater artistic 


vious liis “Richelieu” and “Brutas” 


SCason 


or critical and incisive analysis to the | 
eredit of the actor than im any pre- | 
are | 


marked by the greatest efects of reserved force, in- | 


tensity. and individuality, vet all ef his renditions are 


scholarly inca high degree. and are marked by the} 


best development of Cie characteristics of Mr. Booth's 


school of acting 

“The Merebant of Venice” was 
with “Ratharine and Pe. 
Mr. Booth’s benefit. His last appear- 
made this aNernoon ia “The Lady of 
Lyons.” and in the evening in “Richard Third.” 

Tan mts and popular Miss Lotta, who. al- 
theugh no novice in her peculiar line, is still one ef 
the youngest and most charming actresses upen the 
Will appear for the first time this season on 
Her engagement at Booth‘s 
Most success- 


time this seasen, last night. 
for 


ances Will be 


truchio.” 


Vivach 


stage. 
Monday evening next 


Theater. last summer, Was one of the 


as her style of entertainment is in marked contrast to 
the attractions offered at other houses. Lotta will be- 
gin her engagement in the protean reles of ~The Lit- 
tle Detective.” 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The vst. dames.” last week. presented a full. va 
ried and attractive programme to large audiences 
The new stars were Miss Eva Brent. Rollin Howard 
Mr Ed. Banker. Murphy and Egbert. Wm. H. Mon 
and) Mons. and Mlle. Romelli. sam. Collins 
‘Cool’ Burgess, the Richards family. Jennie Engel. 


roe, 


the programme. making it one of the most attractive 
ever presented. The protean changes of Mr. Monroe 
Were the most remarkable we ever saw. being made 


given for the first 


Oct, W.te BRICE s. EVANS, 28 State street. 





LADIES NOTICE. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 


-~ AND— 


LOWEST PRICES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
GIMPS, FRINGES, 
BRAIDS, BUTTONS, 
VELVETS, etc., etc., 


FRENCH AND GERMAN GOODS, 
ful ever played there. and her appearance at the | 
present me would seem to be especially propitions, | 


May now be seen at our counters, 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


| We alse offer REAL MALTA LACES and REAL 


THREAD LACES very 


MUCH UNDER REGULAR 


| PRICES. 
the Garnella children, and Signor Vaejo. were also in 


Just received. fresh invoices REAL LACES: also. 


large invoices LACE TIDIES, etc.. CHEAP! 


on the stage, representing six characters. three male | 


and three female. How he accomplished his trans- | 


{ 


formations so completely and expeditiously was quite 
a marvel to the uninitiated, though made before their | 


very eves. This week. the Bedouin Arabs, and other 
attractions, have been added. 


} 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
TEMPLE PLACE. 


ovll Mt 


Fifteen dollars | 


AT 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS’S, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 :TEMPLE PLAGE. 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


WINTER HATS. 


Velvet and Felt Hats, 
Bonnet and Hat Frames, 
Bonnet and Hat Velvets, 
Bonnet and Hat Trimmings, 
Velvet Bonnets. 
We have received the VERY LATEST STYLES. 


We shall present them to our numerous friends and 
customers 


At very Lowest Prices, 


AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
AT NOS: 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


TO OUR MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 
LYONS BONNET AND HAT VELVETS, 
TRIMMING VELVETS, etc., 


AND THE PRICES, 


We invite Particular Attention. 


The assortment is now COMPLETE. 

We also invite attention of Ladies to the FINEST 
ASSORTMENT FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
AIGRETTES, POMPONS, ete., ete.. ever opened at 
retail in Boston. 


Prices the Lowest. Examine! 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


novll It 





A SPLENDID BOOK. 


THE BOSTON BOY. 


BY LOUIS HENRY. 

16mo. Finelv Illustrated. 
This very interesting book gives an account of 
George Hutchings, who came to Boston to seek his 
fortune, and by his integrity, honesty and devotion to 
business grew up to manhood respected and wealthy. 
Every boy will want to read it, and merchants can- 
not do better than to place it in the hands of their em- 


ployes. 





$1.25. 


Agents Wantcd 


Te cirewate it through the cities and towns. 


GRAVES & ELLIS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


novil It 29 Cornhill, Boston. 





“WE OFFER IN OUR, 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


FIRST-CLASS WINTER OVERCOATS, 


Of Fine Beavers, English Meltons, Chinchillas, Fur 
Beavers, English Drab Kerseys, &¢.—all made in our 
own workshops, and every one warranted. 

Pricos $20,°$25, $28, $30, $32, 835, $40. 





MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 


ABORN, 


THE BOSTON HATTER, 


‘At the Old Stand, 


95 WASHINGTON STREET. 95 


Leads Boston Fashions in HATS & CAPS! Aborn’s 
Own Styles! New York Styles! Philadel- 
phia Styles! LondonStyles! AtLOW PRICES. 


ABORN’S OLD STAND. 3t 


novll It 
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FOREIGN GOODS. 








French Mantel CLOCKS, Bronze and 
Parian Statuettes, Music Boxes, Micro- 
scopes, English Jet Sets, Opera Glasses. 


Of Personal Selection in Europe. 





NOW OPENING BY 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & C0,, 


162 WASITINGTON STREET, 
Nov. 11. BOSTON. 2t 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A book which every one should possess. 


FIRST HELP IN ACCIDENTS 
AND IN SICKNESS. 


A guide in the.absence or before the arrival of med- 
ical assistance. Written by an eminent physician. I- 
lustrated. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. Paper, 31.00. 


HOW TO SAVE ON YOUR GAS BILLS. 


Read MOORE’S GAS CONSUMER'S GUIDE. on the 
management and economical use of gas. gas-metres, 
ventilation, ete. 12mo, cloth $1.00. Paper. 75 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers and sent by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


ALEXANDER MOORE, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 2 Hamilton place. 
Novy. Il BOSTON It 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
1. WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Uniform with *The William } 
Henry Letters.“ 1 vol. 2mo. With Illustrations. 
21.50, 

Mrs. Diaz has supplemented her inimitable +-Wil- 
ilam Henry Letters” with the present volume, which 
continues the story of the remarkable William Henry 
himself, and some of the boy friends introdnced in 
the previous book; it also has a delightful account of 
“Mr. Silas Fry's Vacation at Summer Sweeting Place.” 
and of the unpretending. sensible, friendly people 
who made it so home-like and charming. 


ll. A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 1 vol. l6mo. Hand-omely 

stamped in black and gilt. 21.50. 

A tasteful and desirable edition of a work which in 
its kind has no rival in English literature. It is acecu- 
rate as history and written in that fresh, brisk, remem- 
berable style peculiar to Dickens. No child's library 
is complete without this instructive and fascinating 
book. 








*,° For sale by all Booksellers. 
| receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSE00D & C0,, 


i 
' 
! 
| Nov. 1 BOSTON It 
} 


Sent, post-paid, on 





| MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
| No. 48 SUMMER ST.. CoR. OF ARCH.—Sir per cent. 
| per annum interest will be paid by this institution. from 
| this date.on all deposits which remain in bank six 
| months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days. 
| and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and 
| every full intervening calendar month they have re- 
} mained in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on the deposits for each and every month ther 
remain in bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund 
of $200,000. 


SPECIAL NOTIOER. 


| JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


INVITB GENERAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


! SILKS, 


Of which their importations have been so extensive 
that they are enabled to give the public the benefit of 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BLACK SILKS! 


GROS GRAINS AND TAFFETAS, 
From $1 to $8 per Yard. 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


STRIPE SILKS, 


BLACK. WHITE AND COLORED. 
NEW DOLLY VARDEN FOULARDS, 


For Overskirts and Polonaises. 


Uneyualled inducements are presented to purcha- 
sersina LARGE LOT of 


BLACK AND WHITE STRIPES, 
At $1.50. 
Also, in a JOB LOT of 
STRIPE SILES, 


Very Cheap at A DOLLAR. 





We are also just opening a 


NEW AND HANDSOME ASSORTMENT 


— OF — 
VELVETS, 
VELVETEENS, 
and PLUSITES, 


IN CHOICE SHADES OF 


BLACK AND COLORS. 


These goods prevail in the streets of the leading 
European cities. and American ladies are generally 
adopting them, while gentlemen favor them for Morn- 
ing Jackets more than ever. 

Be Prudent Purchasers will not continue their 
search for SILKS and VELVETS, when they have 
examined 


OUR VARIETY AND OUR PRICES! 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0,, 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
novil It 





FOR OVERCOATS, 
We have just received a Fresh Lot of 


EEGLISH KERSEYS, 


BEST QUALITY IMPORTED, 
OLIVE, 

BROWN, 

DRAB, 


THE MOST DESIRABLE SHADES. 
OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST 
MAN 


R, 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. | 2t 





novil 








GO TO 


JACOBS & DEANE 


—FOR— 


SILK AND MERINO 

UNDER-SHIRTS, 

DRAWERS, AND 
HOSIERY, 


WINTER GLOVES, 
LINED and UNLINED. These will all be sold at the 
loWeet prices. 


190 WASHINGTON STREET, 


novil 3t Opposite Marlboro’ Hotel. 


of all qualities. 


TRADE MARK. 


JAQUES ” 
“PATENT FRUIT PRESERVING PAPER.” 


SOLD BY 


RICE, KENDALL & CO., 


BOSTON, 
IN BUNDLES OF 1000 SHEETS, 


—AT— 


$1.75, 


Fruit Importers, Farmers and Marketmen 
should examine for themselves. 





DIRECTIONS: 

Take Sound Fruit, the better for not being quite ripe. 
and wrap well in this paper; pack as close as possible 
without too much weight, in crates similar to peach 
crates. allowing a circulation of air, and keep in a 
cool place. 2t novil 


“BRIBERTY TREE 
BLOCK.” 
456 WASHINGTON, OOR. ESSEX ST. 


Our Fall and Winter Stock of Fine Ready-made 


CLOTHING 


I< now complete. and the most extensive in the city. 
OVERCOATS, 
#12. S14. 215, 316, $17, SIS, 20, S22, Z24. 425. B27, B22, 
230, 332. 234. $35, 238 and 340. 
CAPE OVERCOATS, 
15, $16, @17, S18, 220, 822, $24, B27, B25, 
358 and 240. 
BUSINESS AND DRESS COATS. 
SS. 310. Q11. B12, 813, S14, B15. 316, 317. eI, 220, 222, 
224, 225, $27, 828. $30. 332 and $35. 
PANTALOONS. 
#4. 34 W. 35. 26. 27. BS. SO. S10, 11. 212. 215 and als. 
VESTS. 


$50, 352. at. 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
PRESSING ROBES, 
SMOKING JACKETS. 


Prices the Lowest. and One. Price. 


S. P. BENNETT & CO., 


456 Washington Street, 








Bostos, July 29, 1871. 3m rept 


novll It CORNER ESSEX ST. 





SL, EAGER PRE TOMES Te NRE Tt IN Rt enone 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





—————__—__— 





NEW BRIDAL JEWELRY, 
Fine Stem-Winding Watches. 


Whole Pearl Pendants, Crosses and 
Solitaires, Matched Pairs of Fine Dia- 





~~ ‘THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENBY......+++.+2+.+.+sPROPRIRTOR. 
Mr. W. R. 


pF) errr Fert Ss 


SATURDAY, NOV. 11, 1871. 


TWO LAST REPRESENTATIONS, 


‘GREAT DEPARTMENT OF | monds, Roman Gold Necklaces and Sets, 


The assortment includes a Splendid Selection of | For Plank 
t 


In all the new Cloth Colors and Evening Shades. as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 


22, 22 50, 83. 23.50. 84, 8450. 85. 26, #7. 2%. a0 and alo. | 


new styles, for sale by Chas. W. Kennard 
& Co., Tremont Street, opposite Park 


Street Church. 
tt oct28 








CREOSOTED LUMBER 


ing Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 


And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
| places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by thistreatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 





destroyed by this process. PLANK, JoOIsT atid BOARDS 

constantly on hand or treated to order at shdrt notice. 

For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-o7 








| TO GENTLEMEN. 


For Themselves and their Boys! 
| 


GEO. H. RICHARDS, 


AT THE OLD CORNER, 


| 24 & 25 Dock Square, 

—OFFERS— 

LARGE AND VARIED jLINE 
—Or— 


BOYs’ CLOTHING, 
CONSISTING OF 
OVERCOATS, 
SCHOOL STITS, 
SKATING SUITS, 
SUNDAY SUITS, and 
SINGLE GARMENTS. 


—ALSO— 


STYLISII AND 

OVERCOATS, 
WALKING COATS, 
DRESS SUITS, and 


CARELESS SUITS 


FOR YOUNG MEN, 


—AND— 


Clothing for Men, 


NOBBY . 


OF WHATEVER OCCUPATION. 


In every style which fancy or necessity may suggest. 
FOR FULL DRRSs, 
FOR BUSINESS, 
FOR TRAVELLING, 
FOR EXPOSTRE, 


All made of the best material, thoroughly sewed, 
carefully cut, and every garment warranted to be as 
represented, 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 
—ALSO— 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


—AND— 


FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT THE OLD CORNER, 


24 & 25 Dock Square. 


GEO. H. RICHARDS. 


oct2s8 4t 


FINE 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Having for the last five years thoroughly tested the 


WATCHES 


MADE BY 
MESSRS. PP. & A. GUYE, 
_ LONDON, 

We feel confident they are the most perfect time- 
keepers yet introduced into the United States, 

Their style is faultless, and the records of their ex- 
traordinary accuracy, vouched for by.the most ample 
testimonials, is unapproached by any other manufac- 
ture. 

The undersigned have the sole agency for the United 
States, and offer for sale a full sssortment. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & (€0., 








331 WASITINGTON STREET, 
Oct. 28 tJ1 


GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT 





FOR FALL AND WINTER. 


C. F. HOVEY & CO, 


nové 3t 





FINE SHIRTS 





Made to Order, 


* AND DELIVERED PROMPTLY, AT STHORT 


NOTICE. 


C. F. HOVEY & CO, 


aeons teetering ttt atin tanec totatienta thon accents danciteosstaiinpeotatcennalaie 





BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


For the better accommodation of our 


Wholesale Trade, 








| we have connected with our former premises the ad- 
| joining Store, 


| NO. 176, 


| where we now offer to Dealers a Large and well-as- 
sorted stock of 


CUTLERY, 


In all its branches. 


Fancy Hardware, Fishing Tackle, 
= —AND— 


SKATES. 


We shall be happy to see all our old customers in 
our new premises, and we invite all other wholesale 
buyers of these lines of goods to examine our stock 
and satisfy themselves of our ability to serve them to 
their advantage. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 








for the present, of 


DIVORCE! 


MATINEE AT 2.30. 


EVENING AT 7.30. 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 13, 


MISS CUSHMAN, 


in her incomparable impersonation of 
QUEEN KATHARINE, 


in Shakespeare's Historical Play of 


HENRY VIII. 
BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH.............. LESSEE AND MANAGER, 


LAST ENGAGEMENTS OF 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


This (Saturday) afternoon, THE LADY OF,LYONS 
This (Saturday), evening, RICHARD IL. 


MONDAY, Noy. 13—The ever-charming 


LOTTA 


will begin a brief season, and ‘appear in six differeng 
characters in 


THE LITTLE DETECTIVE, 


with Songs, Dances and Banjo Solos. 
Doors open at 7, Commence at 7.30. 


THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 


Having arranged with Mr. GEORGE DOLBY for 
the assistance of the eminent Artists of his troupe in 


ORATORIO, 


will give 


ELIJAH, 


AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALI., 
Ou SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 24, 








— AND — 


‘JUDAS MACCABEUS.” 


SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 26. 





Principal Soloists: 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
MADAME PATEY, 
MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, 
MR. J. G. PATEY, 
and MR. SANTLEY. 


OR pA IS on soon. cocci ceucundenes ---B. J. LANG, 
Conductor..... june guarkeae CARL ZERRAIIN. 





The Full Chorus of the Society, a Large 
Orchestra, and the Great Organ. 





Tickets for sale at the Music Hall on and after 
Thnrsday, Nov. 16. 

Reserved Seats $2.00 and 31.50, according to loca- 
tion. Admission $1.00. 

Nov. 11.  3t A. P. BROWNE, Secretary 


THE GRAND FAIR 


AID OF THE 





IN 


NEW CATHEDRAL, 


Washington Street, 
(Corner of Malden street,) 
FROM 2 to 10 O'CLOCK. 


OPEN DAILY 





The new edifice has been fitted up expresely for the 
Fair, and its spacious interior will afford an opportu- 
nity for the most magnificent display ever held in 
Boston. 

Tickets of Adinission, 25 Cents. 

nov4 tf 


ese waa 


BEAUTIFUL 


PARLOR GARDENS! 


Something new for the House, Window, Conserya - 
tory, &c. Is Neat, Pretty, Simple and Cheap. Needs 





no care, 
Call and see them at 
DEE & BOYLE’S, 
FLORISTS, 
57 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Nov. ll 2t 





Address, Novelty Co., Saco, Me. EI3tN11 








ae A MONTH — Horse and outfit furnished. 






SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. YOU 
J want the STAR SPANGLED BANNER. your 
wife wants it, the children wantit. You would HAVE 
it if you knew what a large, handsome paper it ix to 
be for 1872. We give a large paper, splendid reading 
a whole year, asuperb Prang Chromo, ALLFOR 75 
CENTS. We wish you would BUY IT once. We re- 
fund cash to all who wish. Only 75 cents a year. 
Specimens sént FREE. It will pay you to subscribe. 
Address, “Banner,” Hinsdale, N. } ‘ 





that has tried it, praises 


LORING’S FRENCH COFFEE, 
SANDWICHES. 


It is delicious and inexpensive lunch. 


yourself, 
LORING’S COFFEE ROOM, 


Corner of Bromfield and Washington Sts. 
3t oct 28 


WITH 


Try it for 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
MERINO 


VESTS AND DRAWERS 


—FOF— 


Ladies, Misses and Children, 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


C. F. HOVEY & CO, 


nove ot 


_CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


ToS eee ee Oo ON, 


_Barial Place in Roxbury. 


Cc 
a“ 
Crty HALL, November 6, 1871. 

The Committee of the Board of Aldermen on Cem- 
eteries will give a hearing at the City Hall,on WED- 
NESDAY, Nov. 15, at 12 o’clock M., to all persons in- 
terested in the petition of James A. bee and others, 
members of the Corporation of the Good Shepherd. for 
leave to set aside a small portion of the estate held by 
them in Roxbury as 4 burial place for the Sirters of 


the institution. 
novil it EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 
€ | ¥-¥ 2 Be Sr ON 


Notice to Water Takers. 




















OFFICE OF COCHITUATE WATER BOARD, / 
City HALL, Boston, Oct. 30, 1871. § 


The unprecedented low state of the water at Lake 
Cochituate (now more than nine feet below high water 
mark), compels this Board to inform their fellow-citi-¢ 
zens that the most rigid system of economy in the use 
of water must be immediately adopted. 

An average of over seventy gallons per day is now 
being delivered to every man, woman and child in 
this city; this shows great waste, and is at least dou- 
ble the real needs. 

These large drafts, in the absence of copious raina, 
will soon exhaust our limited supply. 

The Board have delayed issuing thia notice, in the 
hope that the usual fall rains wowd prevent its neces- 
nity. 

It now becomes the imperative duty of all citizena to 
use every effort to prerent a water famine. 

The Inspectors and Police Department will report 
all cases of waste, and the Ordinance imposing fines, 
or authorizing the supply to be shut off, will be strictly 
enforced. 

CHARLES H. ALLEN. 
NATHANIEL J. BRADLEE, 
G ; EWIS 


ORGE L Cochituate 


ater 
. CU 
L. NOYES 





| 176 WASHINGTON STREET, is 178 


nové 


SIDNEY L. SQUIRES, 
nova at 


‘% * 
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Pickings from “Warrington.” 


4 VARIETY OF TOPICS TOUCHED UPON. 
VERSATILITY AND VIGOR GENERALLY. 


“DIVORCE” AS A PLAY AND AS A PRACTICE. 

I hear that ‘‘Divorce,” at the ‘‘Globe,” is an 
excellent play, and, by the way, Mr. Theodore 
‘Tilton treats of the same subject [in his lecture] 
under the head of ‘‘Sweet Home.” The fellow 
who said he believed ‘‘the damned divorce laws 
had separated many a wife and husband” was 
nearer correct than Mr. Tilton if he supposes 
that home is to be made or kept sweet by the 
doctrine he prints in the Golden Age on that 
subject. I have carefully read his articles, as 
well as some ‘by Mrs. Woodhull and Rose Mac- 
kinley, and others named and unnamed, in the 
G. A. and Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, and 
while Ido not go, slow or fast, to the conclusion 
that any of these people ate wicked, and while 
I hope I have a proper contempt for a good deal 
of the cant which is uttered against them by 
people who themselves are not nearly as good 
as they should be, it seems to me that the doc- 
trine, closely analyzed, does away with mar- 
riage altogether. Will Mr. Tilton tell me at his 
leisure if I am not right? If I am, he ought, 
for nis own and the public’s sake, to revise his 
opinions. For in other respects he prints a 
very interesting and useful paper. 

PARSON FULTON AND HIS VAGARIES. 

You will shudder to hear that there were six 
thousand people yesterday on the route to ‘‘hell” 
by the way of the Cathedral fair, if Fulton is to 
be believed, who blew a tremendous blast against 
the Catholics last Sunday. Carlyle took a veg- 
etarian philosopher out and showed him ‘this 
London,” ‘‘this England,” and asked him if he 
supposed it was going to stop growing in order 
to take notice of his ‘‘potato gospel.” Will 
somebody take Fulton out and show him this 
Boston, this America, this woman movement, 
and ask him if he supposes people are going to 
stop to notice his ‘‘hell gospel.” It is curious 
to notice, by the way, how sensible the orthodox 
newspapers of Chicago are on the subject of 
God’s vengeance on that wicked city now that 
they have themselves fallen victims. Their fa- 
vorite text now is the one concerning the peo- 
ple on whom the tower of Siloam fell. But if 
Fulton’s temple should be burned, and a lager- 
beer saloon with it, you could not persuade him 
that the Almighty had not started the fire for the 
special destruction of the saloon. 

LITERARY TIT-BITS. 

Here I know not where to begin. ‘‘How to do 
it?” isthe question; and, at a venture, let me say 
that Mr. E. E. Hale’s book, with this very title, is 
a very clever one. Muchof it has been printed 
in Young Folks, but the introduction and some 
other things are new. ‘There is perhaps a little 
too much Haliburton and Carter, etc., in this as 
in all the other writings of Mr. Hale; but the 
humor is so tickling, and the advice, for the 
most part, so good—if you don’t follow it—that 
you forgive and forget everything clse. Please 
not credit me with the above touch as to Mr. 
Hale’s advice. It is substantially stolen froy 
the remark in the new novel, ‘‘The Member for 
Paris,” to the effect that ‘journalism is a pro- 
fession which leads to anything, provided you 
abandon it”! This novel is full of good things, 
and besides, as a novel, is of the first order of 
merit. Do-not fail to read it; and then take up 4 
‘Joshua Marvel,” not on my recommendation, 
but that of half a dozen competent persons, 
who say it is remarkably good. These three 
books are from James R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Higginson’s ‘*Atlantic Essays” have been 
out several weeks. How excellent they are! 
On the whole, are there two better books, made 
up from the magazines, than this and ‘The Out 
Door Papers,” by the same author? They are 
worthy to go with Mr. Lowell’s North Ameri- 
can papers on Pope, Lossing, &c. John Hay’s 
“Castilian Days” is also a very nice book. The 
Atlantic is liable to get entirely republished in 
book form, by and by, and nearly everything in 
it deserves cloth covers. Hawithorne’s novel is 
to be commenced in the January number, and 
Mr. Parton is to begin a life of Jefferson. Mr. 
DeMille is also engaged for a story. 

Old and New for November was one of the 
best numbers. Dr. Bellows discoursed in a 
lively way about the modern novel, and prom- 
ises to give us his ideas about Mrs. Whitney's 
books next month. Mrs. W. is a pet of the 
Unitarians, I believe, who are not to blame for 
sounding her praises, for she has great merits. 

In Scribner's November number, Mr. William 
C. Conant begins what promises to be a very 
tedious article entitled ‘*The Right Not to 
Vote.” I shall send to Dr. Holland, next 
month, the first of a series, equally tedious, en- 
titled ‘‘The Right Not to Eat.” One right is as 
valuable as the other. 

Oliver Optic’s Boys and Girls with its three 
great serials, by Optic himself, Elijah Kellogg 
an Sophie May, appears promptly. Its pub- 
lishers, Lee & Shepard, have-a sort of monopoly 
of the field for children’s books, and perhaps 
greater facilities for making up an amusing 
monthly for young people than any other firm. 
Is there any need, at this late day, of insisting 
on the merits of the Elm Island series, or the 
rest of Mr. Kellogg’s books? Or of Mr. De 
Mille’s, whose last, ‘Fire in the Woods,” is as 
stunning as any of the others? Lee & Shepard 
have also published two or three very nice 
books for little folks; for instance, the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Album,” and the “Children’s Album for 
Sunday”—both full of the very nicest pictures. 
They have nearly ready a pretty edition of the 
famous old poem, ‘*Reynard the Fox,” with good 
engravings; also a book made up by Mr. F. HH. 
Underwood from his magazine articles in Put- 
namand elsewhere. They are cleverly done, as I 
remember them. The title is *‘Cloud Pictures.” 
Mr. Fette has prepared a volume of Dialogues 
from Dickens, and a new novel by the Swedish 
novelist, Madame Schwartz, is soon to appear. 
I have skimmed over Rev. L. T. Townsend's 
“Sword and Garment,” and find it full of ex- 
cellent heretical quotations and sound orthodox 
original matter. 

Hurd & Houghton have published an edition 
of “Sam Slick,” which, if you throw aside on 
the ground that it is old and that you cannot 
read old books, you will make a mistake, for it 
is really not only humorous but full of sense, 
and with not a little pathos in parts. 

GUBERNATORIAL LITERATURE. 

There are some good things in the letters 
of the several candidates for governor, espe- 
cially in those which have been written in 
reply to the request for an expression as to 
woman-suffrage. Mr. Pitman has several fair 
hits on this subject. Silence is better, he 
says, than evasive platitudes, which is true; 
but I don't remember that the Phillipsites 
gave us the benefit of the principle last year. 
When we were silent, it was thought that we 


councilor convention which renominated Mr. 
Reed, and it iy inferred that he pledged himself 
more strongly against Mr. Pierce than for him, 
and so feels bound to redeem the strongest 
pledge. Mr. Stoddard, I understand, is a law- 
yer, and goes with bar and bench against the 
nomination. I may be misinformed as to the 
position of both these men, but probably am 
not. The whole thing is, on the part of some 
of the Superior Court judges, one of the mean- 
est pieces of intrigue ever known here. The 
best thing about Judge Pitman’s acceptance of 
the prohibitory nomination for governor is the 
rebuke it administers to that stupid cant which 
tries to represent the judiciary as being in some 
way or other above politics. Judge Pitman is a 
good deal of a believer in his profession, but he 
has discarded this contemptible and false pre- 
tense, and has gone in and done his duty. I 
suppose if anybody had asked Chester I. Reed 
or Brigham to become a candidate for office, 
they would have said: ‘‘My dear sir! don’t you 
know that I am a judge, and am not permitted 
to mingle in the dirty strife of politics?” Yet 
they have been knee-deep in this intrigue to 
keep Mr. Pierce off the bench. It is a pitiful 
ambition in Mr. Pierce to be willing to take 
such a place; he ought to have higher aims and 
stay where he is; but the opposition to him 
from bench and bar is simply disgraceful, and 
in the Council is disgusting. There ought to 
be a movement, next winter, to reform the Su- 
preme and the Superior Court. There never 
will be a genuine reform until the judges are 
chosen by the people; but something may be 
done. 
I see by the papers that they are having a 
new era of the law-reform in England to sup- 
plement that which Lord Brougham instituted 
years ago. How happens it that we have never 
yet raised up in this country a lawyer who is 
also alaw-reformer? Here is another volume 
of rubbish just out, which has employed the 
excellent talents of Albert G. Browne, Jr., for 
a year! © dreadful waste of intellect and 
book-binding! The one hundred and _ third 
Massachusetts !—is the line to stretch out till 
the crack of doom? A despot could put him- 
self to some use for twenty-four hours if he 
would make a holocaust of all these reports, 
from the first of Pickering to the last of Browne, 
and make smoke and ashes of the whole lot. 
Perhaps it would be wise to cull out the historical 
parts, mostly in notes; but the rest ought to be 
summarily dispatched. It was a sad item I 
read the other day, to the effect that Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell’s Legal News of Chicago is the best 
law magazine in the country. So woman’s fine 
mind is to be devoted to this trivial work, is it? 
As to the courts—why can they not be consoli- 
dated? That is, abolish the Superior, and so 
get rid of Brigham, Putnam, and two or three 
more of that sort; enlarge the Supreme, and 
transfer to that Judge Lord and Judge Rockwell 
—one because he is a lawyer, and the other be- 
sause he is a good fellow; let Pitman go back 
to the better life of politics; and—no matter 
what becomes of the rest. Colt and Morton 
would be glad to be reinforced by Lord and the 
new men who would be appointed; and, at any 
rate, we should stand a chance not to get any 
more servile opinions like those of Judge Chap- 
man on the justice-of-the-peace question, and 
Judge Wells on Henry Emory’s case. Now I 
think of it, Mr. Adams must have got his idea 
of the “immemorial functions and activities” 
from the opinion in the case of the women jus- 
tices of the peace. If he is not careful he will 
get upon the bench yet before he dies. Many a 
man who began life respectably has died a judge. 





Rev. Athanase Coquerel on “The 
Rise and Decline of Romanism.” 
FACTS FOR ALL CHRISTIANS. 

A DENOMINATIONAL DISCOURSE. 


I have seen the Romish Church at work in 
France, where I believe that, against the will of 
the country, she is at the root of all our grave 
troubles and dangers. So to Italy and Spain 
she is the source of great misfortune. But at 
the same time I will not forget one moment that 
great Christian souls and great Christian multi- 
tudes have found consolation, hope and faith in 
that very church. I[t is a Christian Church, 
though with a sad alloy of other elements, as I 
will undertake to show you. To deal fairly with 
her, we must have a clear idea of what she is, 
and that is what I now undertake to show. 

Within a few years a new science has thrown 
light on the matter; that science is called the 
Comparative History of Religion. It takes for 
granted that religious feeling in the human soul 
is a fact—a fact that takes at different times 
different modes of expression, but is, neverthe- 
less, one fact ; that, in some sense, in some meas- 
ure, there never was but one religion in the world, 
which is the aspiration of the human mind and 
conscience to God, and the Infinite, the Perfect, 
and the Father. This religion has been at times 
perfectly misunderstood; has been exceedingly 
dark, full of superstition and bad results. In 
other times it has had pure, sublime expression, 
as in some of the Psalms of the Jews, as in the 
example and writings of the authors of the New 
Testament, and, more than all else, in the exam- 
ple and teaching of Christ. But the feeling of 
religion and aspiration is one thing in all times. 
That religious feeling, like all other general facts 
of history, has some laws which it is possible to 
observe and ascertain. We can see this, for 
instance: that when a multitude of men and 
women of all ages, degrees of ‘education, and 
mental and moral condition, pass from one faith 
and religion to another, they never come in 
empty-handed. They carry with them into 
their new church, many ideas, many wants, 
many habits, oftentimes many material objects, 
that they have been accustomed to have in their 
own religion; and it thus often happens that 
when one religion succeeds another you see the 
old one reiippearing in the new, as the old name 
on a repainted signboard sometimes shows itself 
under the new owner's name. 

This is to me the perfect explanation of what 
the Roman Catholic Chureh is. The Roman 
Catholic Chureh is Christian; we do not deny 
this; it would be unjust to do so. But it is 
Christianity under which has appeared the whole 
system of Romanismand Heathenism. In other 
words it is Christianity which has absorbed Ro- 
man Paganism, and which, after having ab- 
sorbed it, is penetrated by it. So that if you 
study truly Roman Catholicism, though you find 
Christianity there, you find the peculiar heathen- 
ism of Rome under the symbolism—the creed, 
the worship under everything, of the church. 
To understand Catholicism, therefore, we must 
understand what the Pagan Roman genius was. 
It is not without a motive that the church we 
speak of bears two titles completely contradic- 
tory. It calls itself Catholic, which means uni- 
versal, and Romaa which means local. It is a 





ought to have given a platitude. Now that we 


have given a platitude, we are told that we | 
also | 


should have kept silence. Mr. Pitman 


great deal more local than it seems. But let us 
try to understand what the ideas and feelings of 
the Romans were before Christianity. The first 


complains of the careful refusal of the woman- | trait of their character by which I find I am 


suffrage convention to express for the cause of | 
prohibition the sympathy which the prohibition. | 
ists now ask of them. There is no resem- | 
blance in the two cases, simply because the pro- | 
hibitionists are a political party and the suffra- | 
gists are not. The suffrage convention of 1870 | 
was only a body of friends, undelegated, who | 
were called together to consider whether they | 
would become a party or not. They decided | 
that they would not, and, in accordance with | 
that determination, they had to refuse the solici- | 
tation of Mr. Winslow, Mr. Foster, Mr. Berry, | 
and others, that they would reconsider, and take | 
np Mr. Phillips. This is all they did. The pro- 
hibition party is ina very different position. It | 
has a ticket and asks votes for it, and is there- | 
fore liable to be solicited for aid to other new | 
ideas. I do not discuss the wisdom or folly of | 
its refusal to endorse suffrage, but only remind | 
Mr. Pitman of the difference in the cases. 
Mr. Adams's letter is quite funny. He says 
he shall feel it his duty to stand by the ‘old im- 
memorial division of activities and functions 
which seems to him to lie at the foundation of 
society.” This is the neatest and crispest expres- 
sion of old grannyism that I have seen fora! 
good while. Immemorial fiddlestick ! He might | 
as well say he has concluded to stand by the im- | 
memorial arm-chair and cider-mug of his ances- | 
tors. Nobody cares about fogvism in matters of | 
furniture; but, supposing Mr. Adams had con- 
cluded after **careful thought” and **some study” | 
that he would stand by the immemorial old stage- | 
coach instead of yielding to the new-fangled | 
railroad-car, what would be thought of him? 
Yet he has done still worse. And his position | 
is very strange, because in most things he is radi- | 
eal, and a man who comes to his results by logi- | 
eal processes. If he had jumped to his conclu. | 
sions from his prejudices, no great harm would | 
be done, but when he claims to have thought 
and studied on the subject your contidence in| 
his thought and study is impaired. This is quite | 
melancholy. So useful and bright a man ought | 
not to have made so unfortunate an exhibition. | 
THE JUDGESHIP. 
The nomination of Mr. Pieree was *‘not, 
reached” yesterday, and it is reported that Mr, | 
W. L. Reed and Mr. Stoddard, of the Council, j 
are against him. The matter entered into the | 


; the Romans has made it sacred for years. 


very much struck is this: At Rome there is and 
there always has been an immense attachment 
totradition. It is astonishing to see how things, 
symbols, words, forms, that are traditional, can 
last in Rome for centuries after the things they 
represented or symbolized have utterly changed 
or completely disappeared. 

Mr. Coquerel then referred to an obelisk that 
he had seenin a plaza at Rome. On one side it 
was inscribed that it had been carried to Rome 
by order of Cesar Augustus (Pontifer Maxi- 
mus). Onthe other side it was recorded that it 
had been erected by Pontiff Sextus. But that 


| pontiff was a pope, and the first was an empe- 


ror; the one was a Pagan, and the other a Chris- 
tian. How is it that they bear the same title on 
the stone—that word pontit? ? There is nothing 
corresponding toitin the New Testament. The 
word means simply lrtdge-maker, It originat- 
ed twenty-five centuries ago, when Rome was a 


littl town, and when to have a bridge across 


the Tiber to Janiculus was of the utmost impor- 

tance to the defense of the city, and for this 

purpose they had an order of men called ponti- 

fices, or bridge-makers. One of them was called | 
Summus Pontifex; and to prevent any one of | 
them, and especially this chief, from being as- | 
sailed, they declared their bridge-makers sacred. 
If anybody quarreled and struck a bridge-ma- 
ker he was a culprit. So that soon *+pontiff” 
became the most sacred of titles. Then the} 
kings were themselves bridge-makers, and after | 
the kings the consuls. the name remaining the | 
same even when Rome governed the whole | 
world. Now, Pio Nine is the bridge-maker. 

The word remains, and the traditional lore of 
That | 


{ 


idea of Roman local tradition, always alive, has | 
made the Romans what they are. They were | 
ambitious of the conquest of the world. They 
are still possessed, through traditional feeling, | 
with the idea that Rome is the center of the | 
world, and that the world must obey Rome, to | 
which God has given supremacy. Anda curious | 
fact observable in the history of Popes is that, | 


| when one of the Popes is weak as to temporal 


power, he always strives to make some astound- | 
ing development of spiritual power. The pres- 


We find also in the Roman character a great 
genius for law. The Roman law has always 
been admired. Ido not admire it so much as 
others, because I think it has had a bad influ- 
ence over the political, social and religious 
ideas of mankind. We know that it was clear, 
precise, sharply defined, and very hard. We 
all know the Roman maxim, ‘‘ Dura lez, sed lez.” 
It is a hard law, but 7¢ is law. That hardness 
we see in everything in their life. But whence 
did Christianity come? From the Levant and 
from Asia; from countries where literalism 
would be considered equal to idiotism; where 
nobody thinks according to the letter; where 
everybody, in every sentence, has something to 
say about the sun, and the stars, the moon, the 
green leaves, and the rainbow, and everything 
that has color and imagery in it. But when the 
Romans took these speeches, and parables, and 
dogmas, or anything from the Levant, they did 
not understand them in the least. They kept 
true to their system of taking the letter, and thus 
they made that literalism which we now call Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine. Thus, when Christ took 
bread and said, ‘This is my body,” he spoke 
before twelve Orientals accustomed to hear eve- 
rything stated by images. He could not for one 
instant think that they would misunderstand him. 
Just as when he said, ‘‘I am the door,” or ‘‘the 
vine,” he did not suppose they would think him 
a gate, a literal door, or a tree that we call the 
vine. But the Romans took everything liter- 
ally. ‘It is written,” said they; ‘therefore 
Christ did take of his body and give it to them 
to eat.” When we people of the Western world 
try to understand what has been said by Oriental 
people we mnst do as Bunsen said: ‘Translate 
what is Semitic into Japhetic, and what is Ori- 
ental into Occidental.” 

Superstition was stronger in the days of Rome 
than at any other time. Birds and chickens de- 
cided the fate of armies or individuals. Signs 
and portents were more numerous and absurd; 
and Mr. Coquerel showed by illustration the ex- 
tent to which they had been perpetrated in the 
Romish Church. The old Romans were suffer- 
ing, also, from Polytheism, and there is never 
any reason in Polytheism to stop the number of 
gods. There are reckoned to have been 30,000 
of them, and they were constantly adding to 
them. Nothing happened more frequent than 
apotheosis. At the same time there was a 
movement really religious among the heathen in 
the mysteries of Bacchus, &c. It is not strange 
to find that these mysteries have been carried 
into Roman Christianity. Many Christian sym- 
bols and ceremonies are nothing but the old 
mysteries adapted more or less to Christianity. 
The Passion play at Oberammergau in Bavaria 
is the legacy of a Pagan idea. If we could call 
Scipio from his tomb at Rome to-day, he would 
recognize nearly everything in their religious 
worship. Mr. Coquerel then traced the history 
of sacrifice from the primitive religion down to 
its incorporation into the Romish Church, no- 
ticing the great priestly power and privilege 
that accompanied it. The history of images 
was likewise noticed. We, perhaps, think that 


Christ is new; but it existed around the heads 
of heroes in Grecian times. And if we look at 
the history of sacred imagery among the Roman 
Catholics, we will find images which show the 
transition from Pagan to Christian imagery, and 
some of which we cannot say whether they are 
most heathen or most Roman Catholic. ‘There 
are images of Christ about which it is impossi- 
ble to know whether it is Christ or Mercury, 
or what not. The early representations of 
Christ were as the Good Shepherd; only they 
represented him, not as a Jew with long beard 
and flowing gown, but as a young man with 
short-cropped hair, without beard, and with a 
short tunic falling not below the knee. And 
there is a famous sarcophagus where Christ is 
represented as a young man without beard, 
holding a paper in his hand, and the Apostles 
around him, and beneath is the heathen god 
Uranus, representing sky, to show that Christ is 
superior to this world. 

In the present time three great changes have 
been introduced into the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion. The first is that Mary is exempted from 
original sin. ‘This isan Andalusiandogma. It 
was a great triumph for the Jesuits when the 
Pope declared it. It meant also that the Pope 
had a right to declare a dogma without consult- 
ing the Church. When he had done this he 
went a little further. A council was called at 
Rome, which declared that the Pope is alone in- 
fallible. Do not believe that it is a mere whim 
of the Pope. 
development. Itis the legitimate and natural 
end of Roman Catholicism. And when I say 
end, | mean what I say. I do not mean that 
Roman Catholicism is to disappear, and that in 
a few years it will be extinct. But Roman Catho- 
licism has lost something in our time. It has 
lost Rome, though in one sense this is a great 
advantage to the Pope and the Roman Catholics. 
They governed so badly that their power was a 
loss to them. We must not go to sleep saying 
we have no fear. What we must understand is 
this: that there is a concentration of power and 
will. There has been an accumulation for many 
centuries of an encroaching power, obliging 
people to renounce their judgment. We see 
its grand result when a congregation believe 
that at the word of a priest bread becomes God, 
and that that priest sacrifices by eating God. 
What is the result? That he has eminent power, 
and they must obey him. 

In my own country I will only say that a 
movement toward Protestantism exists. ‘There 
are many people who say they cannot live longer 
in the Romish faith. They cannot believe in 
the Virgin Mary, or that the Pope is infallible. 
They believe hardly anything. Some ask for 
the gospel, but many thousands- know nothing 
about it. They have been born in the Roman 
Catholic religion, and they hate it. They re- 
fuse to believe in God or a future life. Against 
both assumptions, the assumption that priest- 
craft is right, and the assumption that there is 
nothing to believe, we have to fight; and you 
will have to fight against it here. We need to 
teach them to see by their own eyes; to be men, 
and not to be obliged to repeat the words of a 
priest. 





MISCELLANY. 


Divipe two hearts as you will, still there is a 
magnetic intelligence through life 
they were ever truly attached, vibrates to the 
heart and brain ot each. 


Speecn and music both move us through the 
ear first, but the former only moves us symbol- 
ically. Sensuous effect in a poem is of the same 
congequence as poetic intention in a composi- 
tion. For the great significance of speech lies 
in the thought; that of music in the tone. 

Joun’s Wire.— 

A young wife stood with her hand on her broom, 
And looked around the little room; 
**Nothing but toil forever,” she said, 

‘From early morn till the light has fled. 

If you were only a merchant now, 

We need not live by the sweat of our brow.’ 
Pegging away, spoke shoemaker John— 
“We ne'er see well what we're standing on.” 


A lady stood by her husband's chair, 

And quietly passing her hand o'er his hair, 
“You never have time for me now,” she said, 
And a tear-drop fell on the low-bent head. 

“If we were only rich, my dear, 

With nothing to do from year to vear, 

But amuse each other—oh, dear me! 

What a happy woman I should be.” { John— 
Looking up from his ledger, spoke merchant 
“We never see well what we're standing on.” 

A stately form, in velvet dressed— 

A diamond gleaming on her breast: 

**Nothing but toil for fashion,” she said, 

‘Till I sometimes wish thaf I were dead, 

If I might cast this wealth aside, 

And be, once more, the poor man’s bride.” 
From his easy chair, spoke gentleman John— 
“We ne'er see well what we're standing on.” 





ANECDOTE OF Miss Burpetr Corvtrs.—Of 


| course, she is a well-known and most welcome 


customer at all the fashionable shops in London, 
but she is not so familiar a haditue of the shops 
of Paris. During a visit to this latter city, not 
very long since, she learned the death of a dis- 
tant relative, and she went to purchase mourn- 


the nimbus or aura in the Romish pictures of 


It comes according to the law of 


which, if 


' 


articles to buy, she was escorted from counter 
to counter, department to department, and 
everywhere these cabalistic words, ‘‘two-ten,” 
were repeated by one clerk to another. Struck 
by the peculiarity of this refrain, she asked the 
proprietor as she left the establishment: ‘‘Pray, 
what does two-ten mean? I noticed each clerk 
said it to the other in your shop.” ‘‘Oh, it is 
nothing,” he replied; ‘‘merely a pass-word that 
they are in the habit of exchanging.” But Miss 
Coutts was not satisfied with this explanation. 
Her woman’s curiosity was piqued, and she 
resolved to unravel the riddle. So in the even- 
ing, when the porter, a young boy, brought 
home her purchases, after paying her bill, she 
said, ‘‘My boy, would you like to earn five 
francs?” Of course he had no objection to do 
so, and only wanted to know in what way he 
could do it. ‘Tell me,” said the lady, ‘‘what 
does ‘two-ten’ mean? I will give you five 
francs.” ‘*Why, don’t you know, ma’am ?” said 
he, evidently amazed at her ignorance. ‘‘It 
means keep your two eyes on her ten fingers.” 
The mystery was solved at last. All the clerks 
of the Trois Quartiers had taken the richest 
woman in Great Britain to be a shop-lifter! 
She tells the story with great gusto, and one of 
her friends, to whom she had related it in Paris, 
repeated it to me.— Golden Age. 


Tur Voice in tHE TWILigut.— 

I was sitting alone toward the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 

With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy. 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 

Some homely work I was doing 
For the child of my love and care, 

Some stitches half-wearily setting 
In the endless need of repair. 

But my thoughts were about the “building,” 
The work some day to be tried; 

And that only gold and the silver 
And the precious stones should abide. 

And remembering my own poor efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meager success [ had won! 

“Tt is nothing but wood, hay and stubble, 
I said: ‘It will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned. 

‘And I have so longed to serve Him, 
And sometimes I know I have tried; 
But I am sure when He sees such building, 

He will never let it abide.” 
Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 
My eye caught an odd little bungle 
Of mending and patchwork combined. 
My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes 
With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes makes us so wise. 
Dear child, she wanted to help me; 
I knew ‘twas the best she could do; 
But O, what a botch she had made it— 
The gray mismatching the blue! 
And yet—can you understand it ?— 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
And a half compassionate yearning, 
I felt her grown more dear. 
Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 
And the dear Lord said to me, 
‘“‘Art thou tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee?” 
Then straightway I knew His meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 
And my faith came back to its Refuge, 
Like the glad returning dove. 
For I thought when the Master Builder 
Comes down his temple to view, 
To see what rents must be mended, 
And what must be builded anew ; 
Perhaps, as he looks o’er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 
And, seeing the marring and bungling, 
And how far it all is from right, 
He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say as I said for her, 
“Dear child, she wanted to help me, 
And love for me was the spur. 
‘And for the real love that is in it, 
The work shall seem perfect as mine ; 
And because it was willing service, 
I will crown it with plaudit divine. 
And there in the deepening twilight 
I seemed to be clasping a Hand, 
And to feel a great love constraining me 
Stronger than any command. 
Thtn I knew by the thrill of sweetness 
"T'was the hand of the Blessed One, 
Which would tenderly guide and hold me 
Till all the labor is done. 

So my thoughts are nevermore gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim; 

But my heart is strong and restful, 
And my eyes are unto Him. 


” 


the press to correct abuses is not so considerable 
as some people fancy. Several months ago we 
published a paper in the Bulletin showing con- 
clusively that all books should appear first in 
paper covers, and be on probation until it could 
be determined whether their course was down- 
ward into the waste-paper basket, or upward 
into the joy of calf, morocco, or the humbler 
sheep and goat. But while repeating our con- 


books, we are obliged to confess that the pre- 
vailing style of cover is cloth. 

Let us, then, make the best of our cloth, since 
we must have it. And to make the best of it is 
not to attempt impossible things. Cloth isa 
perishable substance, and should be treated with 
respect—there is a proverb on our side—but 
not worth too much consideration. The material 
itself should be the ground for decoration and 
lettering, and not itself be highly marked. For 
this purpose an even grain should be used, and 
not a pattern cloth. If the book is to be large, 
the grain may be bolder; and generaly the dain- 
tier the book in its entire make, the finer should 
be the grain. A smooth cloth befits a book 
likely to be handled with care, but the book- 
sellers are set against this style, and it cannot 
be used on large editions, but must be reserved 
for books which are as good as private in their 
circulation. 

The color should harmonize with the contents 
of the book, but coal colors should be avoided. 
A mahogany brown is very rich and suitable for 
historical works and books of dignity; blue suf- 
fers most from exposure, but suits poetry and 


nature—travel and natural history—and is gen- 
erally a very substantial color; wine-color is 
execrable, and should be confined to cooking- 
books and backgammon boards. Red, we think, 
belongs to the mechanic arts, and a light brown, 
sometimes called, with that poetie sense which 
breaks out even in book-binders, fawn color, is 
a good color for novels and general literature. 
We wonder why a cold-gray tone could not be 
had in cloth. It would take a black lettering 
with excellent effect. After all, though the cold, 
quiet colors wear the best, and are most endu- 
rable also, the binder may be suffered occasion- 
ally to burst into some flame of color; there are 
cardinal-flowers of literature which demand a 
like outward hue. 

The decoration of book-covers begins with 
the lettering; usually it should end there. The 
first canon is that the letters should be clear, 
and so proportioned that the really important 
catchwords of the title should be most distinct. 
Nor should they be crowded. We once saw a 
book on a table labeled, Tue Manorvz, and it 
was some time before we recognized our old 
friend Job. An excellent effect in giving height 
to a book may be obtained by setting the title 
very high up and using a delicate drop orna- 





ithe very bottom of the column. A. series of 
books by the same author may have the author's 
/ name for the head line. 

| For decoration, as a rule the simplest geomet- 
| rical lines are the best. A single rule carried 
/ around the side of the book, very close to the 
edge, gives a nice finish, and a small medallion 
}in the center is effective. Titles on the side, 


| except of thin books and of books so elegant in 
(their nature that they are always lying down in | 


/some conspicuous place, are superfluities, and 


CLotu Covers For Booxs.—The power of 


viction that this is the ultimate condition of 


the finer romance; green belongs to the books of 


ment beneath it, with a corresponding imprint at | 


LOZO PENDULUM BOARDS, | 


| 
| 
| 


FOR 


FOUR GAMES, 


FOR SALE RY 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


129 Washington sircet. 
Nov. 4. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
H. A, BROWN & €0,’S 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK ROOMS. 
1871. Twenty-Second Season. 1872. 


HOLIDAYS! BIRTHDAYS! WEDDINGS! 


“Never before has such an inviting display been seen.” 
Several Thousand Varicties of Sclected 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Children’s Books, Illustrated. 


From 10 cents to 31. Also, from $1 to 320. 
Gems of Elegance for Inexpensive tifts. 
From $1 to $5. 

Galleries of Engravings and View-Books. 
From $5 to 3500. 

Illustrated Editions of Novels and Poets. 
From 50 cents to $200. 
Miscellaneous Fine Illustrated Books. 
From 50 cents to 3509. 

Illustrated and Illuminated Bibles., &ec. 
From 50 cents to 3150. 


BROWN'S BOOK BOUQUET, 


A sparkling Brochure. containing fresh reading. a 
Trip to Paris; My Mother, a memory’s dream; The 
Thunder-storm; and descriptions of our beautiful 
books and cosy revoms, is 

Presented to Visitors Free; or Mailed for Two Cents. 


ILLUSRTATED BOOK ROOMS, 
1i4--TREMONT STREET, BOSTON.--144 
BETWEEN WEST ST. AND TEMPLE PLAC 

nov4 : 
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at 


BAY STATE MANUFAC- 
TORY. 
Tremont Sitrect, 
BOSTON. 


One of the LARGEST WOOD-WORKING ESTAB- 
LISIIMENTS IN-4EW ENGLAND. manufactures to 
order and keeps constantly on hand :— 

MOLDINGS of every variety for House, Picture, 
Piano, Car and Cabinet work, mace from Rosewood, 
Walnut, Butternut, Chestout, Oak, Ash, Pine, &e., &e. 

DOORS Veneered with Waluut, Butternut, Oak, Ash, 
&c., made to order only. 

VENEERS cnt from Hungarian Ash, Maple, French 
Wainut, Rosewood, Mahogony, Bird’s Eye Maple, 
Walnut Burls, Plain and Blistered Walnut, comprising 
the finest assortment of Woods, Foreign and Domestic, 
tu be found at any establishment on this continent. 

OVALS, PIER AND PICTURE FRAMES of every 
style and size, constantly on hand or manufactured to 
order. 

LUMBER.—A large assortment of lumber, consist- 
ing in part of Walnut, Butternut, Chestnut, Cherry, 
Whitewood, Oak, Ash, Pine, Spruce, &c., &e., rough or 
dressed, for Floors, Sheathing, Base, Shelving, etc. 
Al! of the above materials of the best quality, worked 
or kiln dried when requested. Parties about to erect 
fine residences are inyited to call and examine our 
stock; also our combination of Woods, some twelve 
kinds of the finest Woods now in use, with which our 
office is finished. being as iine as can be found in any 
oflice in this city, if not in New England. 

All orders or inquiries addressed to the undersigned 
will receive prompt attention, 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & C0,, 


sepuo-tf 441 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, 
Pic-nies, Festivals, &¢., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the chicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered, 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. G79 Washington St.. 
Oct. 7. Between Common and Warrenton. 


SUPERIOR! 


“ HOWE” 


Sewine Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERIGK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


oct 21 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 

Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 
—ALSO— 

Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 
The Road is rapidly building. and the SRCURITY 

IS VERY STRONG. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS 
NESOTA 7s. Gold. 


MICHIGAN LAKE 


The above are completed roads. 
IS ASSURED. 


& MIN- 


HORE RK. R. 8s. 
THE SECURITY 
—ALSO— 


CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and a!) first-class securities 
in the market. 

FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 


90 State Street. 
GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT 
PRICES. 


SECURI 
HIGHEST 
Sim-septy 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell. silk | 
Damask, French Lasting. ete. Also. | 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rockin, 


AND THE BEST | 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS | 


In the Market. | 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES. MIRRORS. ets. | 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- | 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, | 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Seavel 
Laycoel’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Factory AT East CAMBRIDGE, Mass, | 





) octy-3m 


| eae EON SE RES 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FRANKLIN FIFTH READER, 


For the use of PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
| with an introductory treatise on eieeution. by PROF 


‘autographs are rather impertinent: they are al- | york BAILEY. 


| lowable only when a portrait of the author would | 


ing at the shop, the Trois Quartiers. a large} be in good taste, and that is never until after he | 


dry-goods establishment. something like, ‘‘to | 
compare great things with small,” our own, 
Stewart's. She asked for mourning dress-goods, | 
and was shown by one of the attentive shopmen 
w the proper department. ‘Please show this | 
lady mouning stuffs,” he said. ‘*two-ten.” Miss 
Coutts made her selection, and then asked for | 
mourning collars: the clerk who had waited on | 
her accompanied her to the proper counter. | 
**Please show this lady mourning collars—*two- | 
ten,” said he, and left her. From this depart- | 
ment she went to look for mourning pocket- | 
handkerchiefs, escorted by the 
passed her over to his successor with the re- 


is. dead. 

Combinations of black and gold, of red and | 
black, and the like, are dangerous to experiment | 
in unless one has a good eye for color, anda fine | 
sense of the fitness of things. The negative ex- | 


cellences only we have been able to point out. | 


Once ina while there comes a man of genius, | 
who designs a book-cover so graceful, so origi- | 


inal, sometimes so daring, that nothing would 


tempt us to tear off the covers and bind in 
leather. Then we sigh over the perishableness 
of cloth. Such aman, who knows the infinite | 


clerk, who} distance between rich decoration and a vulgar | Counties of the Commonwealth. : 
| of Instruments relating to Real and Personal E-tate. 


display of gold, shows that even simple cloth 


ent np has, without doubt, done, in this re- | quest, *‘Show this lady mourning pocket-hand- | may be a ground on which to give a bit of true | 
e | 


spect, the most prodigious thing a Pope ever did. 


kerchjefs—two-ten.” As she had still other 


art.—Rirerside Bulletin. } 


—BY— 


GEORGE Ss. HILLARD. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


17 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
oct eopst 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 

CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real E-tate in all the 
Drafting of all kinds 


Copying done with neatness and expedition. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. MARY E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 


or French polish. om 


EXCHANGE 


UNITED STATES BONDS. ly 
GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 


GOLD 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


of the world. John P. Ober, 
ra eg C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven. Samuel E. Sawyer, 
° Benj. E. Batea, ~ 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven- 


' dome. Paris. 


NEW ENC? LAND 
MUTUAL LIFE iNSURANCF CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1. 


$9,000,000. 


Ista, 


|SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$480,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash. 
Distributions Anaually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, IsG1), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
lated. Only four diferent ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 

Payments, 


| 3 Payments, 
| 4 Payments. 


when insured. 


860 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now enteriag upon its twenty-tth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPIL M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MorbLanp, M.D... Medieal Examiner. 


WALTER C. WiniGut, Actuary. oF 


A SURE CURE FOR IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 


KNIGHTS’ TONIC FOR INEBRIATES. 


A Sure Cure for Intemperance. 


Testimonial from the Iligh Sheriff, Middle- 
sex County. 
Counry JAIL, Lowell. Mass.. } 
July, Is7l. ‘ 
SAwWL ©. RNIGIPS: 

DEAR Sin:—Lhave administered your * Tonic for 
Intemperance ™ to persons who have been cominitted 
to this jail, with excellent success. They were those 
suffering under great nervous excitement. bordering 
upon delirium. The = Tonic” quieted their nerves 
very soon, and they assured me it removed their crav- 
ing for liquor. [have also furnished the * Tonic” to 
others in this city, for their friends, who were suffer- 
ing from the indulgence of an uncontrollable appetite 
for drink. The result was successful, and they ex- 
press great confidence in its eflicacy. TL recommend its 
use for the cure of intemperance, especially by those 
who hve chaarge of the inebriate, cither in public in- 
stitutions or in private asylums. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES KIMBALL. 
Sheriff of Middlesex Co, 


Mk. KNIGHTS: 

DEAR SIR:—Lhave used your * Tonic for Inebri- 
ates? upon persons in my charge, and fully coneur 
with Mr. Kimball in his recommendation. It is an in- 
valuable remedy in the treatment of intemperance. 

Yours ries 
CHAS. J. ADAMS, 
Master of House of Correction, Cambridge, Mass. 


Price $1.00 per Box. 


sold by all Druggists. Sent to any part of the 
United states free of expense, on receipt of price. 
SAMUEL C. KNIGHTS, Proprietor, 
septs 503 Main St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Db. W. NILES, 
LIBERAL, SPIRITUAL AND REFORM 


BOOKSTORE, 
AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
No. 8 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
A specialty will be made of the sale of all books 
relating to SPIRITUALISM and MODERN REFORM, 


at the lowest prices. Any book not in stock will be 
promptly supplied. 


THE PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY 
is intended to supply a want long felt for 
BOOKS ON SPIRITUALISM AND 

DRED UBS ECT, 
and will contain everything fresh and new in litera- 
ture. Terms of library. two cents per day. U-septle 
FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD SCALES, 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAL 
RY SCALES, &e., &e. 


Every Scale Warranted. 


HIN- 


Over 300 inodifications. 


Al-o, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS, & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 


sep2 15 
WHEAT, GRASS, 
VEGERTABILC AND OTHER 


SEEDS FOR AUTUMN S WING. 


White Winter Wheat. 
Amber Winter Wheat. 
Winter Rve. 

Herds Grass. 

Red Top. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincey Hall, Boston. 
We are importing a lurge assortment of FLOW- 
ERING BULBS, which may be expected early. 
Catalogues furnished on application. tf-aug26 


Turnip. 

White Onion. 

Corn Salad or Fittieus,. 
Endive. 

Spinach, &e. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of INDIANA PLACE). 


CATERS, on the shorte-t notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 





large or small. 
to Dessert. with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKES 


supplied, of the richest quality. got up in handsome 


} style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all ~orts. nov 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic. Oif and Distemper Colors. Also. House 
and sign Painter, bnitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEsT NEWTON, Mass.) 
Mr. N. i= prepared to desiga and execute every de- 
seription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 


public buildings, private re-idence-, halls. hotel, ete 


Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 


of Wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varni-h 


Oct. 7. 
| 
BANKERS. | 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


10 State Street, 


DEALERS IN I 


ON LONDON AND ; 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. | 


‘ 


poses. 


AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 


K.. P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 





tf-sept2 


2 age nce Rap IAD 


Silas Peiree. 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 


HOME AMUSEMENTS! 
ONE THOUSAND VARIETIES! 
EVERYTHING NEW AND NOVEL! 
Games. Dissections, Puzzles. Magie Tricks, Autoine- 
tons; Electric. Chemical and Magnetic Toys; ‘Tab- 
lezux, Panoramas, Theatres, Magie Lanterns, Sur- 
yises, Building Blocks, Kindergartens, Parlor Fire 
Vorks, Fire Balloons, Theatrical and Tableaux Fires, 
Chinese, Japanese and Indian Curiosities, and all the 
latest American and European Games and Novelties. 

Wholesale and Retail. at 


ADAMS & 60.'S, 


25 BROMFIELD STRERT. 


PATENTS 

Solicited by MUNN & CO.. Publishers of Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row. New York. 

Twenty-five Years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws. with full direec- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free, 

A bound yolume of TIS pages. containing the New 
Census by counties aud large cities, MO Engravings 
of Mechanical movements, Patent Laws and rules for 
obtaining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

oct2s Ext 
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FURNITURE! 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
SALESROOMS, 


At the Junction of UNION ST. and HAY- 
MARKET SQUARE. 
We manufacture at our Factory in East ¢ unbridge 
superior 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


And other FURNITURE, at wholesale or retail, at the 
Lowest Manufacturers’ Prices. 

We warrant our work to stand Steam or Furnace 
heat. tf Sept. Is. 


GAS FIXTURES 
i AT 
GREATLY REBUCED 


— bY 


PRICES, 
THE — 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS & C0O., 
8 OD 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


— AND— 


MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Get Our Prices. ly 


oct2s 
Bs. A. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Bosion, 
Invites the attention ef the publie to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf news 


WEDDING AND 
VISITING CARDS; 
Those desirous of fashionable 


WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS 


Should not fail to call and see late styles at moderate 


"Ha Fs GRIFFIW'S 


FASHIONABLE CARD ENGRAVER, 
4 1-2 Bedford Street. 
(First store from Washington street.) 
Artistic Monograms, Crests, ete... engraved in tive 
neatest style. tr Oct. 21 


REMOVAL. 
Ss. A. STIS TSON & C'O., 
Gas Fitters and Dealers in Gas Fixtures, 
Clocks, Bronzes, ete... have removed to 
173 TREMONT STREET, 
Next to the Evans House. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S. TREFY'S AND COFPFIN'S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-REDS 


Lvayes. 


Sept. 16. 


In the market. 
At Wiolesale or Retail by 
BOW BROTIIIERS, 
SSE and 583 Washington 
Place. 


Strect, corner of Dix 
Gm-septss 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


StS 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept2 





WOOLENS, ETC. 
] porsw ELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS AND 


40 Franklin Street. Boston. 


SUTTINGS, 


JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. PRENCH. 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES 
July 8 fun 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Bae 5 cack: RICHARDSON & CO=; 


4 DEALERS IN 





DRUGS, PAINST. OILS, VARNISIDES. JAPANS, Ke. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


BE PEELAND, BEARD & RICITARDSON, 


° > 
nova-sin boston. 





CLOTHING AT WIOLESALE, 

152 Devon-hire street, 

J. 1. FREELAND, OLIVER RICHARDSON, 

A.W. Brearp, WiIsstow Herrick, 
L. L. HARDING. Fo OH. Witnrames. 
Epw. F. MILLER. 

Morsk, Loomis & ©Co., 


boston. 


noyéd-Gin CHO AGE 


Ww FFTEN,; BURDETT © YOUNG, 
MANUPACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
7 Franklin and 130 Devon-hire street, 
©. Vo Wrrres, A.S 
H. s. Borprrr, septy-6in Ca 


INSURANCE. 
Ger MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $125,000. 


Young. 


(rts 





INSURANCE 


INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
frousehold Furniture, 

store Bulldings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all vi-ks of the sufer class of hazards=, and i= pay- 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring year-" rish-. 
and per cent. on annual ritks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid 
#g° This Company has paid over 2500,000 in lo--es, 
and over £300,000 in dividends, since Commencement 
of business, fitteen years ago. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’= Building. rear No 
Jin-aug ly 








27 State street. 





€ Bip NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR. 


ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,060, 


continue te insure against hazards by fire.on MEK 
HANDIsé. FURSITURE and other property; also. on 


PARIS, BUILDING». for one or five years, not exrceeding 


$20,000 


m One ri-k: al-o.insures Dwelling< and fir-t-class 
tore. perpetually, at their office, No. | Old state 
Tou-e. Bo-ton. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney. 
John Jeffrief, Jr... Jacob sleeper, 


Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke. 
ALBERT BOWKER. President. 

IRVING MORSE, Secretary. augd 
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